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NEWS 


VANPORT CITY 


The country’s largest war housing project is also the 
most complete ... an emergency design for an emer- 
gency community which fulfills its function with remark- 
able efficiency. 


PLANNING WITH YOU 


A popular treatise on city planning designed to enlist 
public support behind the movement for rebuilding our 


cities and towns .. . available in pamphlet form to 
FORUM readers at cost. 


HOUSES 


An interesting, large, modern house with radiant heat- 
ing ... two small houses, one from the midwest and 
one from California ... a medium-sized house with a 
well-studied plan. 


GARDENERS’ CENTER 


Raphael S. Soriano tackles the problem of the up-to-date 
nursery — with results that have proved equally pleasing 
to client and neighbors alike. 


PREFABRICATION 


Two new kitchens for the postwar house, one a pro- 
jected design in model form, one actually built ... the 
“Four Cylinder House.” 


FORUM OF EVENTS 


Popular magazines and advertisers usher in the postwar 


world ... Announcements . . . Obituaries .. . Awards. 


PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Solar heating — its contribution to heating a northern 
house . . . Douglas Aircraft’s new Oklahoma City plant 
employs “‘breathing walis” ... new products 


+ «+ technical 
literature. 


Art Education and the war... The Fountainhead . 


Postwar Planning Agencies ... The Use of Glass in Build- 
ing. 


LETTERS 





NEXT MONTH: Maritime Schoo! . .. Camp Bainbridge . House 
Portfolio . . . Prefabrication ...a review of Frank Lloyd Wright's 
Autobiography .. . Does Modern Architecture Pay? 
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- SELF-CONTAINED ROBOT 
SERVICE MAN AND FISHINGY 
EXPERT With EVERY 
MODEL SOLD. 
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President of Zenith Radio Corp., calls it. Unit would sell for 
$14.92 in honor of the discovery of America, 40% off for cash. 
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“THERE'S A GREAT DAY COMING!” 


“Like most Americans today, you are probably looking 
forward with curiosity as to the innovations on which you 
can spend that extra money and time,” say the editors of 
Click, in ushering in the postwar weekend to their readers. 
A similar future is predicted for lookers of Look, and to 
many millions more, whether they rely on Superman or 
Fortune. 

Common to most of these popular postwarriors are the 
notions that, first, the future will be modern; second, the 
sky is the limit; and third, why have any limit at all? This 
is consumer excitement on an enormous scale. These read- 
ers will want to buy a new kind of kitchen, a new kind of 
bath, and a new kind of house, complete with helicopter 
garage. What was good enough for Pop is definitely not 
going to be good enough for them. 

In their first gush of enthusiasm, the popular magazines 
and advertisers concentrated on the spectacular. The next 
step may be a reasoned presentation of neighborhood plan- 
ning and city reconstruction. Fortune (May, 1943) and THE 
ForuM are making a major move in that direction in the 
study of Syracuse, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 4) 
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FLEXIBILITY. LATER, LOOK WAS SIMILARLY INSPIRED. 
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24 hours a day 


Protect your buildings with the 
NEW Richmond Fyrgard Door 


Practically a whole fire department by 
itself! Firesimply can’t run amuck through 
your plant with the NEW Richmond 
Fyrgard doors on guard. Designed to meet 
the strictest Underwriters and Building 
Code laws, they fit any specification. 
Available in automatic closing, single and 
double swing doors; inclined or level 
track automatic sliding. Built to the 
highest standards of quality and protec- 
tion. #24 gauge galvanized steel with 


The Richmon 


vertical-cap seams of #22 gauge steel, 
covers a core of three-ply white pine 
tongued and grooved. Flush galvanized 
sheets of the NEW Fyrgard Door elimi- 
nate all horizontal seams, making a better 
appearance. The heavier metal provides 
a more durable surface than the usual 30 
gauge terne plate on tinclad doors. 


Protect your plant and your production 
against spreading fires with the NEW 
Richmond Fyrgard Door. They give you 
the greatest possible safety! Write for 
details and specifications. See our cata- 
log in Sweets. 


FIREPROOF 
DOOR COMPANY 


(Affiliated with the Peelle Company, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
RICHMOND, INDIANA 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


Men Who Plan beyond Tomorrow Like 
the Lightness of Seagram's VO. 
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A HOME FOR EVERY FAMILY 


is the aim of post-war planning 
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How to IMPROVE Your Neighborhood 























(Continued from page 2) 

Enlightened advertisers like Revere, Celotex, Monsanto 
Plastics, and U. S. Gypsum have produced designs of practical 
value. They have done a magnificent job. Beyond this small pro- 
gressive elite, other advertisers, who unexpectedly rallied around 
modern design, have largely failed to grasp the implications of 
planning. To them, by and large, modern design has merely been 
a fashionable substitute for leg art. Well-intentioned Sea- 
gram’s switched from “home-sweet-home” backgrounds to fan- 
tastic revolving houses which follow the path of the sun, and 
cities of the future so empty that even a Dali landscape would 
look cozy in comparison. But when hardheaded business men 
decide that this new design-language is the coming thing, the 
millenium must be just around the corner. As Delco says: 
“There’s a great day coming!” 
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DELCO APPLIANCE 
know no postwar bound 
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ADVERTISEMENTS IN POPULAR PRESS 
cover the entire range from megalomania 
through mediocrity to patent excellence. 





Thanks are due to Look Magazine, Fortune, 
Click, and their designers, Martial & Scull; 
the Zenith Radio Corp., and Seagram Dis- 
tillers Corp. for their permission to repro- 
duce these illustrations. 
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(Continued on page 128) 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Although the large windows character- 
istic of modern architecture have been 
used with considerable success in Cali- 
fornia and Florida, many architects and 
home owners still question their prac- 
ticability in northern climates. Large 
glass areas have a high heat transmis- 
sion, which means to most people only 
higher fuel bills to compensate for loss 
of heat through the glass. Nevertheless, 
many large-window homes have been 
built in rigorous climates, much to the 
satisfaction of the owners, who have ex- 
perienced a considerable heat gain 
through the windows, especially when 
these windows faced south, and who 
have found that on sunny days their 
heating plants shut off entirely. 

Both pkysiologically and psycholog- 
ically, the instantaneous effect of sun- 
shine in winter is not only pleasant but 
eminently desirable. Theoretical inves- 
tigations in the past ten years have indi- 
cated that solar radiation is an effec- 
tive source of heat in northern latitudes, 
provided windows and houses are prop- 
erly oriented to receive this sunshine in 
winter. The Forum (June, 1938, p. 18) 
summarizing the scientific data on solar 
orientation, concludes that “south walls 
are considerably better than east or 
west walls . . . both for maximum inso- 
lation in winter and minimum insola- 
tion in summer,” and adds, “the ines- 
capable conclusion is that large win- 
dows and rooms in which sunshine is 
important sheuld wherever possible be 
located on the south side of buildings.” 


While these facts have been known 
for a number of years, no practical 
evaluation has been made of the ther- 
mal contributions of solar heating un- 
til comparatively recently. Under the 
sponsorship of the Illinois Institute of 
Technology and with the financial sup- 
port of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., 
Toledo, Ohio, a study has been made 
by Engineers Dean J. C. Peebles and 
William C. Knopf, Jr. of a house built 
in the latitude of Chicago which has 
large double-glazed windows on the en- 
tire south side. Their observations indi- 
cate that there may be more heat gain 
than loss through large windows, and 
that in spite of various incalculable 
heat losses in this specific house, the 
total heating cost was kept at a low 
figure. In addition, the report also dis- 
closes interesting information on the 
performance of the floor radiant heating 
system used in the house. Although it 
could not establish any quantitative 
evaluations of the solar heating effect. 





§ 0 L A R HE A T | N G — Survey proves large windows, properly oriented, save fuel even in rigorous climates 


the records and observations contribute 
significant data on insolation in winter 
and in summer, on interrelationships 
between natural and mechanical heat- 
ing methods and on natural lighting 
through large glass areas. 


Test house 


The house chosen for this study was one 
designed by Architect George Fred 
Keck who has built a number of large- 
window houses in the Chicago area. 
During the test period the house was 
occupied by the owners—a young, mar- 
ried couple—who lived normally, enter- 
tained guests, adjusted heating facili- 
ties at will. They supplemented the 
engineers’ observations as to the gener- 
al comfort conditions within the house 
and became enthusiastic advocates of 
solar heating through large windows. 

The Keck house is a one-story frame 
structure with single-slope, flat-pitched 
roofs forming wide eaves along the 
south side, which fully shade the win- 
dows during the summer months when 
the altitude of the sun is high and 
permit the low-hanging winter sun to 
penetrate deeply into the principal 
rooms. Four of six rooms are on the 
south side and have large windows. All 
windows are double glazed with Ther- 
mopane, a_metal-sealed, compound 
glass having a %%-in. dry-air space 


PATTERN OF WINTER SUN covers living room floor, penetrating to the far corners. 


between the two panes. Glass area on 
the south elevation was approximately 
50 per cent of the floor area. Only the 
bathroom, utility and storage room are 
on the north side. Frame walls and 
roofs have an enclosed air space faced 
with aluminum foil and insulated with 
a stitched and creped fibrous blanket. 
The floor is a 4-in. concrete slab on 
a 10-in. bank-gravel base. Embedded 
in the under side of the slab are coils 
of 34-in. wrought-iron pipe on 9-in. 
centers, one panel in each principal 
room except the storage room. These 
pipes carry hot water generated in an 
automatic gas-fired hot water boiler, 
circulated by a 1/6 hp. electric pump. 
Injection of hot water from the boiler 
into the circulating system is con- 
trolled by a combination inside-outside 
temperature control system. 


Test procedure 


As a basis for the study, recording in- 
struments, supplemented by periodic 
visits and observations, provided data 
for the year from October 23, 1941 to 
October 23, 1942. Temperatures were 
taken inside and out on the north 
and south sides of the house. Indoors, 
temperatures were taken 3 in. from 
the floor and 8 in. from the ceiling; 
wall temperatures were observed with 
contact thermometers. 


This solar energy contributes a considerable amount of auxiliary heat to the house. 
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y for the Chicago area, due to the ex- 
posed location of the house. For cal- 
culation purposes a conservative win- 






































































































































ter average of 15 mph. was used. 
Floor losses were also difficult to 
nates determine, since there is no general 
agreement on hew to calculate them. 
ea on The rated coefficient for concrete floor 
ately slabs on the ground, given as .10 (Btu. 
ly the per sq. ft. per hr. per degree F.) in 
m are the 1943 Heating, Ventilating, Air Con- 
; and ditioning Guide, varies greatly from 
faced the coefficient given in previous editions. 
| with The Guide is also indefinite as to what 
anket. TEST HOUSE is oriented with large windows along the entire south side. In summer, temperature difference between the 
ab on wide projecting eaves prevent the sun from entering the building. floor and subsoil should be used 
edded with this transmittance value. In the 
: coils N DODOND0DDONGDADH Keck house the temperature of the 
9-in. 9} eteovss we nh aN | under side of the concrete slab was 
ncipal © | WORK | close to 110° F. (average temperature 
These STOR SHOP | of water returning to boiler), while the 
in an 0 | actual top surface was 88° F. and 
boiler, . * oor the average air temperature above 
pump. BATH | the slab approximately 72° F. Similar- 
boiler DRESSING R. ENTRANCE gj ly, although the standard method of 
con- | ie | calculating assumes a ground tempera- 
utside LiViNG KITCHE = ture of 45° F., the presence of frost 
TTT w in the adjacent ground made this 
BED ROOM STUDY ima Oo ; seem a rather high temperature for 
DINING Li > the soil beneath the floor. The follow- 
ng in- ee a. 4 ing table shows these calculations di- 
riodic ae! TERRACE | | igi il. im vided into accepted and debatable 
| data SCALE IN FEET | ‘| | ; TI values. The usual calculations for hourly 
941 to 0 5 0 1 heat loss were based on a design 
were temperature of —10° F. outside and 
north Wind velocity and direction were system and the time of operation of the 72° F. inside or a temperature differ- 
doors, recorded daily. Periodic comparative centrifugal water pump. Quantity of ence of 82° F. 
from temperatures of the energy radiated gas in cubic feet used for heating (in- 
siling; from the sun were made inside and out cluding domestic hot water) was ae : - ere ae 
1 with with a sensitive thermopile and galva- metered. sr a Soest ~ on 09 
nometer, and readings of indoor il- 
lumination intensities and general ob- weet tess ententation Ceilings. .......... 1562 sq. ft. .076 9,733 
servations of daily weather conditions These records enabled the authors of UND crcccrcereenee 1192 sq. ft. .104 10,168 
(cloudiness, rain, snow) were also the report to calculate probable heat eee 54 sq. ft. .33 1,461 
made. Temperatures of incoming and losses and gains which would, they — te er ee 
outgoing water to heating coils were hoped, lead on evaluation of solar Subtotal 33,679 
recorded automatically, together with heat gain. Heat gain from the floor - - ~---- —_—— 
the time of cycles of operation of the radiant system was easy to measure Debatable 
injection of hot water to the heating since cost figures on actual fuel con- Values 
sumption were available. However, - —__—_—— — — 
‘ . . POO  cctacteresncas 1562 sq. ft. .10 6,717 
3-ply built-up roof it became practically impossible to de- 
[*6" roof boards . ‘ Crack length, 
2 tlenhe) sneckatinn. \ termine heat losses with complete ac- uti a 
Seeiam a eestamnen curacy due to the introduction of a se 207 jin. ft. .43 7,300 
— number of incalculable variables. Crack length, 
- insulation board One of these variables was the other oo... 358 lin. ft. .71 20,843 
amount of heat lost through infiltra- - ——_—_—_——_ 
—tnterlocking tion. When the house was completed Subtotal 34,060 
weatherstripping : oe - . - 
the architect and owner anticipated TOTAL 68,539 
some shrinkage of lumber, and it was 
a double slazing with 1 planned to calk the cracks around door 
| and window frames after they had For the debatable values, the authors 
| fully developed. However, this was not followed the 1943 Guide for the floor 
done before the test period was over. coefficient and based the temperature 
t&Q fir siding t&q fir siding Excessive infiltration through these difference on 88° F. as top surface 
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house. 
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building paper 


J blanket insulation 
'* 6 sheathing 


aluminum foil insulation 





WALL SECTION 
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uncalked cracks (some large enough 
to see through) together with losses 
through doors and windows, which were 
opened in even the severest weather, 
made it impossible to measure the full 
extent of the losses. Coupled with these 
losses was the high wind velocity which 


* temperature and 45° F. as ground tem- 


perature. The uncalked cracks around 
the frames of windows and doors 
were allowed for by figuring their 
length times the standard coefficient 
for unweatherstripped windows (listed 
as “Crack length, other” in table). 














PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


Calculations based on these figures re- 
sulted in a total seasonal loss of 1,849 
therms (1 therm=100,000_ Btu.). 
However, the actual fuel consumption 
showed a heat input of only 1,722 
therms. This would indicate that the 
solar heat gain amounted to at least 
the difference, or about 127 therms. 
By varying the debatable values in the 
heat loss calculation, however, it is 
equally easy to show widely differ- 
ent values for the solar heat input. One 
such assumption would credit solar 
energy with 2,288 therms while another 
would reduce it to 38 therms. 

It is interesting to compare these 
figures with a theoretical calculation 
of the solar heat input based on 
weather bureau data. According to a 
study by Henry Feigin,* the average 
solar heat gain through windows facing 
south amounts to 1.7 Therms per sq. 
ft. in the New York City area. U. S. 
Weather Bureau records indicate that 
Chicago approximately the 
same amount of sunshine as New York 
( Chicago—2.658 hrs. yearly, New York 
—2.791 hrs. yearly). 


receives 


The calculated 
through double-glazed 
windows of the Chicago house for the 
test season, equals .6 therms per sq. 
ft. Proceeding on the assumption of 
similarity, the net theoretical solar 
heat input is 1.1 therms per sq. ft. 
(1.7—.6). or 330 therms for the 
300 sq. ft. of south windows in the 
Keck house. This is a good deal higher 


seasonal loss 


*Henry Feigin. “The Effect of Insolation on the 
Design of Window Areas,’”’ graduate thesis in Archi- 
tacture. Columbia University. New York, N. Y., 
1938. 


WINDOWLESS 









than the figure of 127 therms based on 
the calculated heat loss of the house, 
but not out of the range of probability. 
In fact, a 330 therm solar heat gain 
seems in line with the conclusions 
reached in the report, as the engineers 
granted that the excessive heat losses 
could not be reliably calculated and 
utilization of solar heat was not too 
efficient. At least they are prepared to 
state conservatively, “the preponder- 
ance of evidence indicates that the solar 
heat input in the test house offset most, 
and probably all of the heat losses 
through the extra window areas.” 


Performance of radiant heating system 
Operation of the floor heating system 
was very successful. The usual tempera- 
ture difference between the air near 
the floor and air near the ceiling was 
inverted, with the ceiling always cooler 
than the floor and with considerably 
less temperature difference than is 
commonly experienced in convection- 
heated houses, especially those with- 
out basements. The low ceiling temper- 
ature is also indicative of reduced 
heat losses through the ceiling and 
roof and of reduced air movement. 

In some ways, however, the combina- 
tion of solar and panel heating in the 
Chicago house was not completely sat- 
isfactory. The concrete floor, in which 
the hot water pipes were installed, was 
slow to respond to sudden changes in 
the demand for heat, so that the in- 
stantaneous effect of the solar radiation 
only added to the heat in the floor. This 
was largely due to the weighty mass 

(Continued on page 114) 
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INVERTED DIFFERENCEbetween ceiling and 
floor temperatures is due to the floor 
radiant heating system. During periods 
of no sunshine, this difference was never 
more than 6 degrees. 
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LAG BETWEEN PEAKS of solar radiation 
and floor temperature is immediately 
apparent in this chart made on a sunny 
midwinter day. Temperature of the ceil- 
ing followed the floor as to timing but 
was much lower since no sun rays are 
directed on the ceiling. Note also that 
indoor-outdoor Control started up the 
heating system right after the solar peak, 
although floor temperature did not reach 
its high point until two hours later. 


BRE AT Hl N b WALLS — two miles long—enclose Douglas Aircraft’s new Oklahoma City plant 


Seventeen million bricks were used for 
this vast masonry structure, which rep- 
resents a whole new conception and 
design for masonry walls. 

To conserve steel and yet to provide 
the controlled conditions necessary in 
a bomber plant, the Austin Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, developed a revolutionary 
brick wall over 50 ft. high, which has 
the same insulating value as an 80-in. 
brick wall. Open vertical joints—two 
courses about waist high and one course 
near the top—ventilate the wall. Per- 
forations in hollow tile circulate air be- 
tween open joints and allow 4 in. rock- 
wool insulation to breathe—preventing 
condensation and keeping it perma- 
nently dry. Wool insulation has a vapor 
seal on the inside. Lightweight re- 
inforcing ties hold the many layers of 
wall together and make it shatter- 
resistant. The vertical break is an 
expansion joint repeated at intervals 
along the length of the building. 

(Building Reporter, page 116) 
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7" WAR 


Winning the “Battle of Production” 
involves a lot more than a supremacy 
of materials, machinery and manpower. 
One major fire . . . or a small fire that 
results in crippling damage by the extin- 
cuishing medium .. . can halt or slow 
down war production in a dozen vital 


plants. 


Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems 
are guarding against these crippling fires 
in plants producing a wide variety of 
critical war products. For example, in- 
dividually engineered applications are on 
duty in important plants producing such 


military necessities as: 


Airplanes, Aviation Engines, Aviation 
Carburetors, Airplane Parts, Engine Parts, 
Plastics, Rubber Products, Processed 
Fabric, Tanks, Tank Engines, Cold Strip 
Steel, Armor Plate, Forgings, Solvents, 
Moter Fuel, Electric Power. 


By instant smothering of fire and cool- 
ing of combustibles through the mass dis- 
charge... at high rate of flow... of low 
pressure, low temperature CO,, Cardox 
Systems provide the all-important 
advantage of fast, complete extinguish- 
ment of large or small fires—without 


damage by the extinguishing medium. 
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FIRE TFHREATENS 


PRODUCTION 


Today, Cardox is concentrating its en- 
gineering and manufacturing facilities on 
two basic activities: (1) Designing and 
manufacturing of Cardox Fire Extin- 
guishing Systems needed to make it pos- 
sible for the Armed Forces of America 
to have more planes, guns, tanks and 
ammunition; (2) working with industry 
on plans to increase the efficiency of fire 
protection both today and after the war. 

If you would like more information. 
write on company letterhead for Bul- 


letin 683 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York ° Washington 
Detroit * Cleveland «+ Atlanta «+ Pittsburgh 
San Francisco ° Los Angeles ° Seattle 
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How Cardox Systems 
Protect War Industries 


e Timed discharges, as needed, through 
built-in piping systems. . . supplied 
instantly from a single storage unit 
holding tons (if required) of liquid 
Cardox COx2. 

@ Mass discharge of Cardox CO2**knocks 
out”’ fire, by ... 

e Reducing oxygen content of the at- 
mosphere below the concentration 
necessary for combustion, and .. . 

e Cooling combustibles and fire zone 
below ignition temperature... 

e Extinguishing fire quickly and com- 
pletely without damage from extin- 
guishing medium. 


CARDOX— CO, Systems with 
Enhanced Fire Extinguishing 
Performance 


A. Uniformity of COe characteristics. 


B. Extinguishing medium with uni- 
formly greater cooling effect. 

Cc. Accurate projection of CO2 through 
greater distances. 

D. Timed discharges, as needed, through 
built-in piping systems . . . supplied 
quickly from a single tank holding 
tons of liquid Cardox CO>. 








NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 








































ART EDUCATION AND THE WAR, sponsored by members of the Fine Arts Staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
72 pp., 7VY> x 10. $1.25. 


Art Education and the War is exactly what its title says: Art Education with 
the War tagged on at the end. This is no defect. It only means that a serious 
crisis was required to emphasize the importance of the subject. This quality 
of urgency has given many of the suggestions contained in ten separate articles 
a flavor of expediency that may detract from their value as a general directive 
on art education. 

education The most important articles cover the following subjects: “The Present Crisis 
PTitimaita and the Museum,” “The Child Artist,” “Housing, The People, and Progress,” 
and “Soviet Painting.” 

Mr. Fox, in the first contribution, seems resigned to the fact that art educa- 
tion to date has been so unsatisfactory that all immediate contributions must 
be in the nature of palliatives. He outlines a very sound program, consisting of 
travelling shows to army camps, guide books to art treasures in countries occu- 
pied by our troops, and art shows of a popular character in war centers. All [J 
of this is fine, but isn’t it the sledge-hammer approach? The soldier today is [7 
for the first time in close contact with some of the new forms and shapes char- 
acteristic of the machine. Though they are not the most pleasant products of 
our civilization, tanks, fighter planes, bombs or gun butts are matters of daily 
JACKET IS RED, WHITE AND BLUE military use. Subconsciously he is discovering the qualities inherent in these i 

new forms. Art education should make this a conscious discovery. : 

Miss Griffin in her essay on art education for children supports this general 
approach. “Each new creative or aesthetic situation requires . .. fresh exami- [7 
nation, a new procedure rising from the new problem. .. The habit of keeping 
the vision sharp and clear, the intellect and intuition en rapport with the 
creative will. . . Such habits do not come into existence spontaneously. . .. ” 
This is where art education must step in, and there is no valid objection to 
applying the same principles to adults. It is illogical to present the work of 
mature artists and expect the untrained onlooker to fathom the whole com- 
plicated background to such work. 

Walter Bogner, of Harvard, in his article on housing, demonstrates that 
similar principles can be applied to art education on the home front. The 
architectural environment of many people has undergone a profound change. [> 
Through new housing, in many instances, a new aesthetic and social concept 
has for the first time been introduced into community life. The inhabitants 
of Yuba City, Calif., for instance, may discover some strange connection 
between their new homes and the space designs of Alexander Calder’s, just 
as the soldier, in daily contact with machines acquires a new plastic sense. 

Most controversial of all the articles is Vernon Clark’s defense of Soviet 
art. It does not matter whether you call this kind of academic mediocrity 
“Socialist Realism” or whether you call it the style of the English Royal 
Academy— it’s still the same story. The Soviets rejected the new art forms, and 
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(Continued on page 106) 








SCHOOL ART HELPS SALVAGE DRIVE 
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A NEW SPIRIT IN DESIGN—COOPERATIVE HOUSING IN YUBA CITY, CALIF. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 















MANY STRUCTURES OF THE 194X PERIOD 
NOW DOT THE AMERICAN SCENE 
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Central Public Library, Brooklyn, N. Y., Githens & Keally. 
Architects; Alberene Black Serpentine Spandrels. 





U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Regional R« 
search Laboratory Building, Wyndmoor, 
Pa., Alberene Tremolite Mullions. 
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Cord Building, Beverly Hills, Calif., Burton L. Schutt, 
Architect; Alberene Black Serpentine Facing and Bulk 
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Branch Building, Queensborough Gas & Electric Co., 
Valley Stream, N. Y., Voorhees, Walker, Foley & Smith, 
Architects; Alberene Black Serpentine Facing and Bulk- 
heads. 
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U. S. Naval Hospital, Bethesda, Maryland; Navy Dept., 
Architects; P. P. Cret, Consulting Architect; Alberene 
Black Serpentine Panels. 
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Public School No. 114, Bronx, N. Y., Eric Kebbon, Archi- 
tect; Alberene Black Serpentine Paneling. 








This advertisement, published as a tribute to the 
far-sighted designers of pre-Pearl Harbor days, 
was prompted by Architectural Forum’s impres- 
sive May issue which featured “New Buildings 
for 194X” by prominent architects. 
In the main the facades call for 
panels or slab treatment in contrast- 
ing tones. Alberene Dark Stones meet 
the demand for permanent exterior 


stones...economical because they can be supplied 
as thin as 7/8”. Alberene Stone Corporation of 
Virginia, 419-4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y., Quar- 
ries and Mills, Schuyler, Va. 
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LETTERS 


A plea for more conservative houses .. . Arthur C. Holden dissents on Stuyvesant Town... “The New 
Frontier Is Right Where You Live!” 


UNFUNCTIONAL MONUMENTS ? 
Forum: 

| am interested in sound, functional. 
economic building with, of course, as 
much effort to please the eye as pos- 
sible. 

Your constant effort to sell the public 
with artfully taken photographs ot 
“fadistic.” already outdated, and highly 
unfunctional monuments of some of 
our impractical “international” enthu- 
siasts. is a distinct disservice to the 
profession and may well bring it 
ridicule. 

Why devote pages and pages to some 
nice, snappy country house which is so 
well protected by acres and in such a 
warm climate that it can be of glass. 
and imply that it is a nice functional 
pattern for the U.S.A.? 

What are we going to do about re- 
building our cities and suburbs where 
the climate is cold and land costs dic- 
tate small lots? I don’t see many prac- 
tical solutions offered for this immense 
part of the postwar work. 

LatHrop S. Dovctas, Architect 
Vew York, N.Y. 

Architect Douglas’ attention is called 
to the George Fred Keck “solar house” on 
page 6, which was built for sale on an 
ordinary suburban lot in blustery Chicago, 
has extremely large windows that save 
fuel rather than waste it.—Eb. 


“EARNEST, INDIGNANT, VAGUE” 


Forum: 
I can't see that any good purpose is 
served by the “smart-aleck” version 
which THe Forum gives of the hearings 
on Stuyvesant Town before the City 
Planning Commission. The three un- 
flattering photographs of Buttenheim, 
Breines and myself are bad enough 
without the caption underneath. The 
three words chosen for the caption 
“earnest,” “indignant.” “vague”—are 
calculated to give the impression of 
something — that 
the reporter 


transpired of which 
either knew little or 
aimed to mislead. . . 

For myself, there was nothing vague 
in what | said. At the first meeting. 
May 5. it was all presented in writing. 
\ copy is enclosed for your use. At 
the second meeting. my personal 
testimony was delivered orally. and | 
commenced by asking a question of 
the chairman as to whether or not 
the Commission had authorized to be 
prepared any report bv the technical 


staff of the Commission. | then based 
my objections on the procedure and 
pointed out that the Commission was 
throwing away the opportunity of 
establishing confidence in its own 
technical capacity. The Commission, 
by taking precipitant action, merely 
“rubber-stamping its okay upon a 
proposal presented, failed to act as 
coordinator of other agencies whose 
attitudes should be weighed before 
the making of any decision in city 
planning. The testimony at the same 
hearing brought out that there had 
been no coordination with the Borough 
President’s office, or with the admini- 
stration offices having jurisdiction over 
other impertant city functions. 

ArtHUR C. Howpren, Architect 
Vew York, N. Y. 

Despite a strong personal bias in favor 
of Editor Buttenheim and = Architects 
Holden and Breines, and some agreement 
with their point of view, THe Forum as 
an objective reporter had no choice but 
to characterize their protest at the May 
5 hearing as ineffectual and disorganized. 
\s Tue Forum’s continued coverage of 
the Stuyvesant project has shown, there 
was no intention to treat it lightly or to be 
“smart aleck.”—Eb. 


ELIEL REVIEWS ELIEL 


forum: 

You editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum have the wrong ideas about 
reviewing books. Don’t you realize that 
to throw an architect's book to a re- 
viewer is just to allow some office boy, 
some upstart, to draw attention to 
himself by howling down a person of 
cu'ture and national reputation? 

The Octagon which is the journal 
of the American Institute of Architects 
has the right ideas. Its issue for June 
contains a review of Eliel Saarinen’s 
book The City. Who wrote the review? 
Mr. Eliel Saarinen. We architects must 
stick together and boost each other's 
work. Too few, all too few of us in the 
profession realize what is owing to us 
as gentlemen, 

Since architecture is the gentlemanly 
profession par excellence (fr.), 1 think 
that its practitioners should, in all 
decency. be protected against slurs, 
innuendoes, rudenesses of these review- 
er persons. To use Lincoln's words, 
let us have more reviews of architects, 
by architects, for architects. 

ALAN Marner. Architect 
Birmingham, Mich. 


THE NEW FRONTIER 


A copy of the newspaper advertisement 
referred to in the following letters appears 
as an insert in this issue.—-Ep. 


Forum: 

. . The full-page pronouncement 
on the subject of Planning by THe 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum in the Times 
yesterday attracted my attention be- 
cause it was a realistic and capable 
effort to talk planning in terms that 
would be intelligible to the public. It 
would appeal to that public as good 
American sense. Heretofore, the plan- 
ners have talked only to each other, 
consequently for the averace citizen 
planning of any kind was just another 
thing to leave to the dreamers as a 
subject of conversation. 

I hope your effort will have started 
a nationwide movement to make our 
people realize that local, regional and 
national planning alone can _ provide 
the setting for economic welfare and 
thereby for the health and security of 
our fellow citizens and ourselves. 

Rosert D. Koun, Architect 
New York, N. Y. 


Forum: 

... This advertisement has definitely 
served a distinct purpose in bringing 
planning right into the people's homes. 
In general, they feel that planning is 
something more or less outside the 
sphere of their immediate interest. 

I liked particularly your comment 
“Planners are not crackpots.” In many 
people’s minds they have been thought 
to be something akin to the parlor 
pinks of a decade ago, who were mostly 
long-haired men and short-haired wo- 
men. Planning is perfectly respectable 
and I believe that we must bring the 
public to believe that the planning of 
cities and of housing is no different 
from the planning which industry must 
do every time it decides to change the 
model of a car. 

I also liked your emphasis on the 
fact that planning needs more than 
experts. Perhaps in our over-all plan- 
ning, we can get the American to 
finally overcome his particular pet 
prejudice and think in terms of his 
community, his state and his country. 
rather than in terms of small propa- 
ganda and pressure groups. 

Altogether, I think your advertise- 
ment has helped the cause of plan- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Do they like it? They do! 


\ large independent research organization recently 


conducted an impartial and thorough fact-finding survey. 


Building contractors, chosen at random in cilies, towns and 


SAVES BUILDING TIME. Contractors voted the time-saving 
advantages of dry-built full-wall construction into the Number 
One position. (FACT: Users of Strong-Bilt Panels report 
shortened construction time on both conventionally built and 


prefabricated homes.) 





NO PLASTER TO CRACK. Eliminates a costly source of trouble 
and complaints for the builder. Reduces maintenance expense 
jor the owner. (FACT: Walls and ceilings of Strong-Bilt Panels 


remain forever crackproo}.) 


of this new building development for 


villages from coast to coast, voted overwhelming approva 


small homes 


Why do contractors approve single-panel walls? Here are 


the leading reasons in the order contractors rated them... 





SAVES LABOR COST. One panel covers an entire wall of the 


average home. Floating Fasteners anchor panel securely from 


rear. No face nailing. No nail holes to fill. No joints to tape oi 
hide. (FACT: The application of Strong-Bilt Panels involves fewer 


operations than most other types of interior wall.) 





an 


NO MOISTURE TROUBLE. 


Trim and flooring are not exposed 


to the 1000 pounds of water which may be used in plastering 


average 


small home. 


(FACT: 


Strong-Bilt Panels introduce 


no water or excess moisture into a home.) 


OTHER REASONS receiving. important mention: (5) beauty of the 


UPSOWN 


STRONG-BILT 


PANELS 


write The Upson Company, Lockport, New York. 


Upson Quality Products Are Easily Identified By the Famous Blue- Center 


unbroken surface of a full wall (6) cleaner—no mess to clean up 
after installation. For booklets picturing the advantages of dry-built 
full-wall construction, both in conventional and prefabricated homes, 
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LETTERS 


(Continued from page 38) 





ning inestimably and that you ought 
to be congratulated for the bold ap- 
proach that you have made on this 
subject. 

Ropert H. ARMSTRONG 
Armstrong & Armstrong, Real Estate 
New York, N.Y. 


Forum: 


You are calling attention none too 
soon to the needed and _ job-giving 
possibilities of the postwar planning 
and rebuilding of our cities. 

The years of the depression, and now 
of the war, have let many of our towns 
get down at the heel. When this affair 
is over there will be unlimited oppor- 
tunities to make twentieth century liv- 
ing what it should be. We should never 
go back to leaf-raking to provide em- 
ployment but should spend local money 
locally, where it will provide more 
wealth. 

I have been particularly impressed 
by the article in Fortune telling about 
the progressive steps that the city of 
Syracuse is taking along this line. 
That town will be ready, when firing 
ceases, to move ahead to the better 
days that should be before us. I hope 
the plan will be carried out without re- 
sort to federal subsides from federal 
deficits. 

Any publicity given on this subject 
will have the support of industry. 

Lewis H. Brown, President 
Johns-Manville Corporation 


New York, N.Y, 


Forum: 

I have read the advertisement of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum published 
in today’s issue of the New York Times. 
This is a splendid piece of advertising 
and should do much good because it 
is directed towards stimulating planning 
in every village and hamlet, as well as 
in the big cities. There is too much 
talk of planning—by others—and very 
little planning—by ourselves. This 
advertisement should start everyone 
thinking—and doing. 


J. Arcuer Turner, President 


Turner Construction Company 


New York, N.Y. 


BRAZILIAN BLINDS 


Forum: 

I see in the April issue of Forum 
a review of the book Brazil Builds 
by Mr. Philip Goodwin, whom I had 
the real pleasure of meeting in New 
York two years ago... “Her great 
contribution to modern architecture.” 
Mr. Goodwin says, “is the control of 
heat and glare by means of external 
blinds . . . As early as 1933 Le Cor- 
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busier had used movable outside sun- 
shades . . . but it was the Brazilian 
architects who first put theory into 
practice . . . As developed by modern 
architects of Brazil, these external 
blinds are sometimes horizontal, some- 
times vertical... .” 

Well, the fact is quite another: | 
made experiments and used — such 
movable vertical blinds as early as 
1932—one year before Le Corbusier's 
unconstructed project for Barcelona— 
and discussed the theory after putting 
it in practice, in August, 1933 in the 
Revista de Arquitectura of Buenos 
Aires. In that article I discussed the 
theoretical difference between horizon- 
tal and vertical sunshades; Le Cor- 
busier had never discussed before this 





Dear Reader: 

There is so much pious talk these 
days about postwar planning that 
THe Forum decided to do some- 
thing about it. Flaming pencil in 
hand, the editors whipped out a 
full-page newspaper ad and twenty- 
four hours later it confronted the 
readers of the New York Times. 
Week after, 531 Senators and Repre- 
sentatives rubbed their eyes over 
their breakfast orange juice and, 
for all we know, the President him- 
self read every word of it in his 
Washington Post. From there. the 
ad moved to the Cincinnati Enquir- 
er, producing among other things a 
formal resolution from the Pro- 
ducers’ Council. (Thank you gentle- 
men! ) 

We got so many thoughtful wires 
and letters that for a few days our 
gratitude got out of breath trying 
to keep up with our ego. The heads 
of great companies like Internation- 
al Nickel, Johns-Manville, Revere 
Copper, Ruberoid and many another 
took the trouble to applaud. Every 
housing and planning administra- 
tor in Washington cheered. The 
Chamber of Commerce, the Nation- 
al Association of Real Estate 
Boards, the Twentieth Century 
Fund, the Associated General Con- 
tractors and many more swelled the 
chorus. 

But more important than these 
signatures and the sentiments above 
them was the unity of approval from 
every branch of Building. Appar- 
ently, “The New Frontier is Right 
Where You Live” hit a note which 
everyone from architects to zoning 
experts was ready to back. Building 
had found a theme for united post- 
war action. 

Now, no one on THe Forum 


subject. In addition I put in execution 
many applications of my theory, includ- 
ing the Hospital Militar Central, the 
Escuela Superior de Guerra and Es- 
cuela Superior de applicacion Mili- 
tar ~/ 

. . . Anyway I feel very proud Mr. 
Goodwin qualifies my work as a “great 
contribution to modern architecture,” 
even if by oversight—I am sure—he 
distributes the honor among Le Cor- 
busier and Brazilian architects. 

JuLtio ViLLaLopos, Architect 
Forum: 

... It is entirely clear in my mind 
that Mr. Villalobos has no understand- 
ing of what I was talking about in 
Brazil Builds. The invention of 

(Continued on page 104) 


A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


fondles the illusion that running one 
page in 3 fine newspapers is likely 
to enthuse 130 million Americans 
and keep them enthused. But we 
do believe that if this advertise- 
ment and the pamphlet it features, 
“Planning With You,” could be 
read by people counted in hundreds 
of thousands, it would start in mo- 
tion community postwar planning 
programs all over the U. S. 

That is why this issue of THE 
ForuM carries the complete copy of 
“Planning With You” (pages 65 to 
80) and a reproduction of the news- 
paper page. 

An amusing sidelight to this ad- 
venture is the fact that when the 
newspaper ad first appeared, the 
pamphlet it offered was little than 
a glint in the editors’ eyes. If you 
have ever tried to write about city 
and town planning in language 
which would be as understandable 
to a truck driver as to a university 
professor you will have some notion 
of the anguished days and nights 
which attended its birth. We are 
happy to report that it is now a 
lusty sixteen-page affair, in not one 
but two colors. 

After you have read it, THE 
Forum hopes that you will be suf- 
ficiently impressed to want to do 
something about getting it into the 
hands of your non-professional 
neighbors. They, not we, are the 
ones who will decide what kind of 
postwar planning is going to be 
done right now, and what kind of 
communities we are going to build 
after the war. 

What THe Forum has done is 
merely the beginning of the begin- 
ning. Now things move pretty much 
from our hands into yours. H. M. 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING... NEWS 


Building goes down, almost out (this page) . . . Prefabricators still hoping 
(page 48) . .. Trailer industry folds (page 48) ... Lumber is Building’s No. | 
shortage (page 48) ... New York, Chicago plan postwar airports (page 50) 
. . . County Council Architects offer a community pattern to rebuild London 


(page 51) ... Rent control sticks (page 140). 
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DROUGHT 


Gus Swenson, Minnesota _ builder, 
shaded his eyes with a calloused hand 
and looked out over the horizon. 
What he and what almost every other 
builder saw was a grim, discouraging 
prospect. The building drought had 
come, and there was no rain-maker in 
sight. Construction would amount to 
not more than $2.5 billion for the rest 
of the year, a $5 billion shrinkage 
from the same period a year ago, the 
Department of Labor said. The U. S. 
itself doled out $3.6 billion in gov- 
ernment building dollars during the 
first half of this year, undoubtedly 
would cut that figure by 50 per cent 
for the second half. Private building 
headed for a drop below $700 million. 

Among Building’s thinning ranks 
competition was knife-edged. Big plant 
contractors invaded the war housing 
field; small contractors, through their 
American Contractors War Advisory 
Committee, charged that “job after job 
in the reduced program is awarded to 
large firms which already have numer- 
ous war contracts,” that the construc- 
tion division of the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation “has not yet helped one 
distressed builder to obtain a construc- 
tion contract.” The trailer industry 
threw in the sponge, confined its pro- 
tests to what-might-have-been; prefab- 
ricators mobilized Congressional sup- 
port for an all-out offensive to swing 
federal housing policy in their direc- 
tion. Before home builders a shortage 
of FHA insuring facilities and the 
newest lumber crisis stretched an 
obstacle course tough enough to trip 
the hardiest veteran. 

Through the present heavy gloom, 
the promise of tomorrow gleamed 
bright. The F. W. Dodge Corporation 
trained its sights on the postwar de- 
cade, said that, in spite of tremendous 
war construction, plant building would 
increase by 30 per cent over the 10- 
year period before the war. Dubious 


was Dodge of any large-scale conver- 
sion of war plants to meet postwar 
needs of civilian industries, thought 
many of these needs would be so spe- 
cialized in character and in location as 
to demand new buildings. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce boldly said Ameri- 
cans would need more than four mil- 
lion homes when the war is over; the 
national Chamber of Commerce found 
at least one million families now plan- 
ning to buy a home within six months 
of war’s end. From London came a 
proposal for big-scale city surgery 
that looked workable enough to point 
the way for many an overgrown Ameri- 
can metropolis. Postwar oratory was 
rising to a boil in many a U. S. city 
and town but little reached the stage 
of paper planning. Lacking were funds 
to hire technicians, and clear-cut ideas 
of how projects, large and small, were 
to be financed by communities whose 
credit was already stretched to the 
limit. Homeward bound, a weary Con- 
gress left on its fall debate docket two 
bills (Wagner and Thomas) to provide 
federal aid for urban rebuilding, as 
well as the Lynch-Thomas bill calling 
for advance planning of public works. 


HOUSING PROGRAM: WELL-KNOTTED 


When Congress gave NHA only a 
$100 million first payment on the 
$300 million it had authorized for pub- 
lic war housing, it tied the federal 
program in legalistic knots tight 
enough to appall even a housing Hou- 
dini. While NHA has every reason to 
believe it will eventually get the rest 
of the authorization for FPHA use, 
FPHA cannot, under the law, base its 
programming on this common-sense 
assumption, may blueprint and make 
commitments only for those projects 
covered by cash on hand. It takes five 
months for a project to move from 
planning to construction, will be at 
least three months before Congress 
releases any more money. To anyone 
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NEWS 


who could add, it was plain that for 
two-thirds of the public war housing 
job deemed urgent by NHA, no shovel 
would turn before spring of °44. 

While the money it didn’t get was 
FPHA’s major worry, plenty of other 
people were worried about how it 
would spend the $100 million it got. 
Loudest yowl came from the recently 
formed Prefabricated Home Manu- 
facturers Association, grimly eying a 
larger slice of the new program. Man- 
power shortages in war production 
areas are one of the PHMA’s main 
reasons why prefabrication should get 
more emphasis in the federal program; 
if parts are fabricated off the job site 
it takes less men to put the houses up. 
Backing prefabrication are real estate 
interests in local communities, who 
think that of all “temporary” con- 
struction. prefabricated units are most 
likely to come down when war need is 
over. Backing prefabrication for the 
same reason are Congressmen who 
shudder at any prospect of perma- 
nence for war-built communities under 
government ownership. Government 
budgeters like the high salvage 
potential. Backers had hoped to reach 
a firm agreement with FPHA on ear- 
marking a good-sized piece of federal 
money for prefabrication; all they 
actually got was an FPHA directive 
which gave regional offices unlimited 
authority to determine how far pre- 
fabrication could meet housing need 
in their areas. 


Contractors Argue 


Even this limited go-ahead for pre- 
fab was a door too open to please 
many of the large contractors who. 
with war plant construction over, see 
big federal housing jobs as the only 
hope in a large vista of hard times. 
B. L. Knowles. spokesman for the 
building contractors division of Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, 
quickly 
®& Cost: Contractors are as anxious to 


marshalled these arguments: 


save money on a lump-sum contract 
as anybody else. but it is cheaper to 
fabricate units on the job site than to 
ship them prefabricated from a 
factory. 
®& Box car shortages: Calculating from 
a typical prefabricated plan. it takes 
28 box cars to ship materials for 100 
houses to the factory. three times as 
many to ship the units out. 
& Lumber squeeze: Factory prefabri- 
cation would entirely eliminate use of 
masonry materials, economical in some 
sections for even temporary construc- 
tion. 

Above the hubbub these facts were 


clear: Prefabrication has proved _ it- 
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self in many a ticklish war area, no- 
tably at Willow Run. War-needed and 
substantial product standardization has 
been achieved within the industry, and 
basic plans and specifications have 
FPHA approval. Wherever regional 
FPHA managers are convinced that 
prefabrication is an efficient, economi- 
call answer to fast production of tem- 
porary housing, prefabricators will 
expect to get the job. 


No More Trailers 


Almost too feeble to muster a_ col- 
lective yell, the trailer industry, which 
built 50,000 units last year, now can 
count only 50 of its prewar 105 manu- 
facturers, said it was about ready to 
shut up shop. NHA thinks war workers 
need homes more comfortable than 
trailers, has so far bought only 35,000, 
plans to buy no more, even closed the 
door to private sales under Order L-205. 
Injured in more ways than one, trailer 
manufacturers pointed out that they 
were the first to substitute for critical 
materials, that they can produce a 
trailer in 112 man hours as against 
the 1,000 man hours required to build 
a house. Claimed the industry in a last. 
bleak stand: War workers would buy 
12.000 trailers in the next three months 
if private sales could get NHA author- 
ization; such purchases would shave 
the cost of public war housing by 
$100.000,000; in-migrants who _ find 
themselves jobless in a strange city 


at wars end can get in their trailers. 


and promptly move away. 


NO GRAB BAG 

FWAdministrator Philip B. Fleming 
has the job of keeping federal pro- 
vision of community facilities in step 
with federal supply of war housing. 
Major General Fleming, who learned 
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FWA's FLEMING: a rough rider. 





something about rough riding in the 
Army, has not found it easy to keep 
his part of the war housing team from 
throwing the whole NHA cart off the 
road. That the going would not be 
smoother in the months ahead was 
clear when Congress appropriated for 
immediate use only one-fourth of the 
$200,000.000 authorized increase in 
Lanham Act funds for public works 
and services. Already piled up in FWA 
Washington and regional offices are 
enough applications from war-swollen 
communities, urgently in need of water 
and sewage system extensions, schools 
and hospitals, to require more than 
twice the money now available. FWA 
only talks about those applications it 
thinks represent acute need, actually 
since word first went out about the 
newest federal public works grab bag. 
applications totaling more than $2 
billion have rol'ed in. Out of the de- 
luge. FWA has selected a total of 3.596 
projects. spent less than $300,000,000. 
furnished assistance ranging from 100 
per cent loans to 100 per cent grants. 
From the new money. water works. 
sewers and hospitals will have to come 
first. Needed schools will be trimmed 
down to bare essentials. will likely be 
temporary. At session’s end Congress 
looked ready to transfer from FWA to 
Paul McNutt’s Federal Security Agency 
responsibility for the rapid-growing 
program for day-care of children whose 
mothers are war workers. Few new 
nurseries are likely to be built, what- 
ever the name of the agency that heads 
the program; FWA has already found 
it could do little more than rent and 
repair any kind of facilities locally 
available. 


NEEDED: LOG-ROLLING 


Green hemlock lumber ties itself into 
bowknots when it dries. What it 
might do to FHA houses was one of 
the small tag-ends of worry carried 
home last month by Congressmen anxi- 
ous about the government's $7 billions 
of mortgage insurance. WPB was the 
villain. complained earnest builders 
who fear they will have a rap to take 
if today’s neat litthe FHA houses turn 
up their toes by 1950. Under fire was 
WPB’s order (part of the recently is- 
sued emergency housing standards) 
that no longer may lumber for any 
housing project be rejected because ot 
excessive moisture content. No ons 
objected to this directive as it applied 
to temporary construction, but, eve 
though FHA said green lumber mus! 
be dried on the job site. many builder; 
thought there was a risky leeway when 
unseasoned lumber is bought for houses 
insured by the government for twenty 
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years. Why can't the Army use in- 
ferior lumber for crating. some won- 
dered, leave better grades for perman- 
ent construction? The Army had a 
quick answer: Bombs in the hold of 
a ship need the best crating we can 
get. On this no one wished to argue. 
but many felt there was still plenty of 
room for reduction in Army and lend- 
lease specifications for crating non- 
ordnance material. 


Six Billion Feet Short 


Poking into the lumber mess. a sec- 
tion of the House Committee on Small 
Business held lengthy hearings, emerged 
to report these facts: Almost half the 
national lumber output is now ear- 
marked for packing and crating; 27 
per cent of U. S. sawmills are shut 
down; by the end of 1943 the nation 
will be six billion board feet short of 
its minimum essential requirements: 
heart of the lumber problem is in log- 
ging camps where operators under 
price ceilings can’t pay wages that will 
keep manpower. Agreed the House 
subcommittee, the lumber industry, the 
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A. F. of L. Lumber and Sawmill Work- 
ers Union: Needed is centralized con- 
trol over all phases of the lumber prob- 
lem, needed is a new federal policy 
broad enough to smooth into sense the 
tangle that price controls, federal pro- 
curement techniques, manpower short- 
ages have made in the industry. 

By mid-month WPB moved, set up 
an inter-agency Log and Lumber Policy 
Committee, announced the inevitable 
re-shuffling of its own Lumber and 
Lumber Products Division. Word went 
out that some relief for small whole- 
salers and small mill operators was in 
the offing. While Building hoped for 
speedy action from the new Committee 
to meet what now looks like the na- 
tion’s No. 1 problem in raw materia!s, 
federal procurement men realistically 
went on changing specifications for a 
variety of essential items from lumber 
back to steel. 

Size of construction demand on lum- 
ber when steel was shortage No. 1 is 
dramatically measured by the Army’s 
just-built cargo-plane assembly plant. 
Chicago’s Austin Company thinks it set 





an all-time quantity record for timber 
construction when it put into the plant 
27,000,000 board feet, enough to build 
2,250 six-room houses, equal to a saw- 
timber harvest from 900 forest acres. 
Another timber giant is the Navy’s new 
blimp hangar, believed to have the 
largest clear-span timber arches evet 
erected. (See cuts. ) 


CONVERSION SAG 


While many an owner of a too-large 
house has felt it would be both patriotic 
and profitable to cut the dwelling into 
small units for housing war workers, 
few have managed to make their way 
through the five forms which WPB 
asked them to fill out for priority 
clearance. Majority decided it was 
simpler to turn the house over to FPHA 
for conversion, get a net rent, the im- 
proved property back after the war. 
Encouraged by FHA’s Title I, privately 
financed conversions mounted last fall 
to 8,000 a month. When WPB ruled 
that all jobs costing more than $200 
must get priority ratings, such con- 
(Continued on next page) 











PACK-UP HOUSE 

Mobile-minded Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber took a look at tomorrow, had a 
lunch Americans will want to tie their 
houses to transportation and not to 
land. Out of the hunch and out of 
Goodyear’s new $1,350,000 research 
laboratory last month came an accor- 
dion house which in a few hours can 
be folded, loaded on truck or box-cars, 
put on the road. Priced at under $2,000, 
this two-ton house would be produced 
by assembly-line methods, equipped 
with fittings and furniture to accom- 
modate a family of four. Side bays hold 
windows and bunk-equipped bed rooms 
—on location slide out to a width of 
14 feet—in transport shove in to reduce 
the overall width to 8 feet. Length is 
constant at 27 feet. Exterior is plywood 


surfaced with Monel metal. Mobility of 
the house rests mainly on a weight re- 
duction achieved by use of 
foam,” a 
looks like dry ice, is the lightest in- 
sulating material known. 
foaming a batch of nearly set resinous 
plastic with millions of tiny air bub- 
bles, this Goodyear discovery weighs 
one-tenth as much as rock wool, finds 
its major present use in 
U. S. warplanes. 


“plastic 


brilliant white solid that 


Made by 


insulating 


Workers at the Goodyear Aircraft 


factory, in Litchfield Park, Ariz., are 
already housed in accordion homes. 
Goodyear foresees a vast postwar mar- 
ket when Americans, who like to wan- 
der, find out how easy it can be to 
take their houses along. 
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NEWS 


versions took a nose-dive, are now hit- 
ting bottom at 2,000 a month. Mean- 
while, FPHA signed leases that would 
yield 16,604 family units, reported on 
July 1 that 6,500 more units would 
shortly be cleared, expected to go on 
turning them out at the rate of 5,000 
a month. Average job cost: $1,500. 
Although NHA programming for the 
next fiscal year calls upon private 
conversion for 40,000 units, it is in- 
creasingly doubtful that private jobs 
will rise from their present low to meet 
this total. Probable result: new con- 
struction will get a bigger quota in 
some areas. Playing no favorites in 
the over-all homes-use program, NHA 
expects to get a big advertising drive 
underway by mid-August, whoop it up 
impartially for privately and publicly 
financed conversions, sell a war guest 
to anybody with an extra bedroom. 
Foote, Cone & Belding, in charge of 
drum beating, think contractors, home 
financing institutions, building supply 
dealers, maybe even banks and depart- 
ment stores will sponsor ad messages. 
Drive will climax in a national War 
Housing Week about October 1. 


SKY HARBORS 


New York’s mammoth answer to what 
kind of airport facilities will be needed 
in the world beyond the war is 3.000- 
acre Idlewild, scheduled to rise from 
the sand flats of Jamaica Bay when- 
ever wars end releases building pri- 
orities. Big, even for the city where 
bigness has approached infinity, are 
the probable figures: Idlewild is likely 
to be the world’s largest (six times 
the size of LaGuardia field), to cost 
as much as $100,000,000, to employ 
a permanent personnel of 30,000- 
40.000, to accommodate 900 planes in 
a 15-hour operational day. Down three 
10,000-foot runways built of 12 inches 
of concrete, 100-passenger planes will 
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roar, taking off in an hourly air 
service to Europe. Five other main 
runways, ranging from 8,500 to 7,000 
feet in length, are planned. There 
will be six miles of hangars for land- 
planes, a mile of seaplane hangars, 
space for parking helicopter taxis. 
There may also be a subway. Idlewild 
would get all traffic from points be- 
yond Chicago. LaGuardia field would 
serve as port for Chicago and nearer 
flights. 

Among the heady figures, one blank 
was last month noticeable: Nothing 
like $100,000,000 has as yet been ap- 
propriated for the airport. To under- 
write the project “dearest of all to his 
heart,” Mayor LaGuardia might tote 
up only the $9,250,000 paid by the 
Navy for Floyd Bennett field, an $875.- 
000 CAA allotment, a $750,000 city ap- 
propriation for land purchases. If the 
Mayor had a plan for making up the 
near-$90,000,000 difference, it was the 
only secret he was keeping. 

In Chicago, the answer is to divide 
scheduled air traffic among a group 
of publicly owned major terminals, 
none of a size to challenge Idlewild, 
but all able to handle the largest 
planes and equipped for instrument 
approach. Assuming that by 1950 
there will be no less than 667 scheduled 
plane movements daily, the Regional 
Planning Association, the Plan Com- 
mission, and the Association of Com- 
merce got together before Pearl Har- 
bor on a program calling for three 
near-in airports (the present Munici- 
pal Airport would count as one). With 
the near-in airports as nucleus, the 
regional plan stretched to Indiana and 
Wisconsin, involved four major termi- 
nals strung on an inner belt within 
forty miles of Chicago’s Loop, five 
large outer-belt terminals within a 
sixty-mile radius. Help toward reali- 
zation of the program came when the 


NEW YORK HOPES its mammoth bayside airport will eventually have two major run- 
ways in each wind direction, one each for outgoing and incoming planes. Grading and 
filling of land is now finished; hope is that paving of one major runway can begin 
within a year. Chicago will break up its air traffic among three near-in terminals (two 
already established). Regional plans call for four inner-belt sites (land acquired for 
one), five outer-belt airports. 
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Army Air Forces bought 1,500 acres, 
established Douglas field and the Doug. 
las Aircraft plant ten miles northwest 
of the city. With only one more near- 
in airport to be located—this to be as 
close to the central business district 
as possible—the planners are presently 
preoccupied with the old Chicago 
dream of filling in submerged land for 
an island-site in Lake Michigan, paral- 
leling the heart of the Loop. Possible 
alternatives: Roof Chicago’s vast rail- 
road yards with over-head runways; 
build a lake-front airport below lake 
level and behind water-tight dikes; 
tear down the slums of the near West 
side; use the blighted area of the near 
South Side. Last month Chicagoans 
were on the last lap of a 1,020-acre 
land assembly job to provide the first 
inner-belt site. While all major ter- 
minals will be publicly owned, privately 
financed airports to take care of com- 
mercial and _ private non-scheduled 
flights will be encouraged. 


Better Answers? 


Back of today’s planning for tomor- 
rows airports are many unanswered 
questions: How much will passenger 
use of commercial transport planes 
increase by 1950? How many Ameri- 
cans will want helicopters? Will air 
freight play a substantial or only a 
minor role, and can cargo planes be 
expected to use the same landing 
facilities as transport planes. How 
much have war developments stepped 
up possible landing frequency? Con- 
vinced that an intelligent guess is 
better than no action at all, Chicago 
and New York are going ahead, con- 
sider their present plans flexible enough 
to be modified when better answers 
come. One thing they know: cities 
born of railheads and dock space may 
find themselves bypassed by air trans- 
port if they do not prepare for it now. 
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aral.- 
sible END OF THE GREAT WEN? 
rail- 
rays; In huge red-roofed London County 
lake Hall, heavy monument to the once- 
ikes: [ proud notion that urban architecture's 
West prime concern must be impressive pub- 
near lic buildings, reporters gathered, heard 
yoans the first details of an architectural 
-acre plan for London that was short on 
first pompous schemes for surface beauti- 
ter- fication, long on interest in the social 
ately necessities of urban life. Two years 
com- ago the London County Council* asked 
duled its architect, J. H. Forshaw, and Leslie 
Patrick Abercrombie, town planning 
professor at London’s University Col- 
lege, to work out a plan for the County 
omor- area. In mid-July Forshaw and Aber- 
wered —§ crombie handed the Council a recon- 
enger f struction plan (just published by Mac- 
lanes [) millan) that would retain London’s old 
.meri- | structure, make it, without loss of 
Hi air # character, a healthier place in which 
nly a — to live and work. They thought the 
es be —) program might be realized in 50 years; 
nding ; what it might cost they were not ready 
How 5 to estimate. 
epped FF Defects of present London, the plan- 


Con- ners said, are four: traffic congestion, 


88 is housing inadequacy, maldistribution of 
hicago open space, indiscriminate jumble of 
|, con- housing and industry. Basic planning 
nough F&F remedy is a series of ring roads, cut by 
nowers » nine radial roads running out to all 
cies —) parts of England, which would pull 
e€ may § through-traffic out of the city’s living 
Pape » and working space. Basic planning 
now. : 


» principle is to redefine the old villages 
| from which London was born, give 
them new identity as close-knit com- 
munities. Neither remedy nor _prin- 
ciple is new. In Vienna, concentric 
boulevards followed the pattern of me- 
dieval ring fortifications, turned out to 
be one of the best solutions for modern 
trafie yet reached. Moscow, whose re- 
building got under way in 1935, used 
a combination of ring and radial roads, 
called its reintegrated communities 
“superblocks.” Realists Forshaw and 
\bercrombie did not claim to have 
enunciated new _ principles, limited 
themselves to a workmanlike demon- 
stration of how already tried techniques 
might be used to remold and revitalize 
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*The London County Council is governing body 


the 117 square mile London county area, all of 


ler the City of London Corporation. 
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tropolitan London except for a central square mile 
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END TO TRAFFIC MIX-UP, ring road A would bound London’s cultural and commercial 
core, connect main railway termini. Ring road B would circulate dock traffic around 
central London, C would rim the city. Nine arterial roads would Join rings by traffic 
roundabouts; local cross roads would tunnel under the fast traffic rings. 
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RIVER FRONT SPACE for public use will be enlarged from 9 to 30 per cent; the south 
bank of the Thames will become a wide esplanade, bordering theater, concert hall, 


swimming pool (plan below). The south embankment (above) is now a land-use Jumble. 
Westminster Bridge is in foreground, County Hall at left of it. 
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a living city. Their proposals, full of 
concern for the living and working 
needs of London’s bombed-out millions, 
made better reading than the Royal 
Academy’s pomp - and - circumstance 
(Forum, Dec., 1942, p. 35) 
which hoped to solve the city’s prob- 
lems with a high-speed elevated road- 
way, a new road for Royal processions, 
further dignification of public build- 
ings. More breath-taking was the pro- 
posal of MARS (a young group carry- 
ing the English banner of the Inter- 
national Congress of Modern Archi- 
tecture) to swell London to 5 times its 
present size, introduce a new pattern of 
parallel residential strips separated 
by 300,000 acres of green space. Lay- 
men and professionals alike thought 
the modern architects’ reintegration of 
communities might have made better 
use of planning nuclei already existing, 
liked better the Council planners’ re- 
luctance to scrap London’s old com- 
munities in favor of a new and theo- 
retical subdivision. 

Lebensraum for Londoners, as_plan- 
ners Forshaw and Abercrombie see it, 
means 4 acres of park space for every 
1,000 population. This estimate does 
not include the partly realized green 
belt at the city’s edge and involves a 
redistribution of open space on a neigh- 
borhood basis. High ratio of park 
space to population means little unless 
space is properly distributed. New 
York has 4 park acres for every 1,340 
city dwellers (22,470 acres in all), but 
too much of this is clustered in out- 
lying districts. The London plan would 
require 13,316 acres of open 
7,888 of which already exist. 

Community boundaries, already part- 
ly defined by such existing barriers as 
canals, railways, parks, would be fur- 
ther emphasized by proper planning 
of local and radial roads, new green 
space. The residential community 
would have its own main shopping, en- 
tertainment, and civic centers, would 
be subdivided into a _ half-dozen 
neighborhoods (defined by open space) 
of 6,000-10,000 persons, each served 
by its own elementary school, shopping 
district, community center, none cut by 
any main road. London’s central areas 
would be similarly defined and_pro- 
tected; thus Victoria street would split 
at Christ Church, fold two arms around 
the Westminster area, free the city’s 
heart from all but local traffic. Down- 
town shopping centers would be re- 
planned to front on pedestrian avenues, 
given rear service roads. 

Not neglected is the Britisher’s 
ancient preference for a house of his 
own; 55 per cent will have houses built 


scheme 


space, 
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in rows for land-use economy, the rest, 
well-planned flats. The planners sug- 
gest a mid-density of 136 Londoners 
to a residential acre, say it may have 
to be 200 in central areas. Higher than 
the MARS plan, which set an average 
density of 75, the London figure is 
lower than anything reached by the 
New York City Planning Commission 
in its estimates for rebuilding. While 
New York now has an over-all density 
of 190 persons to the residential acre, 
crowded Manhattan neighborhoods go 
much higher; present laws permit a 
density of 1,200 persons per acre would 
be permitted in some sections. 

On industrial relocation, the London 
prospectus is less cogent, runs into a 
familiar dilemma: how make _physi- 
cal plans without over-all economic 
planning? Hurdling many uncertain- 
ties. the planners call for a rationaliza- 
tion of industry into clearly defined 
reserves outside residential sections. 
These reserves would be scattered over 
the city, following existing patterns 
when possible, would be adjacent to 
main traffic roads with direct access 
from parallel service roads. 

Although many thoughtful London- 
ers knew that the way to a_ rebuilt 
London lay through popular action to 
increase financial and legislative pow- 
ers, a glimpse at the Council’s realistic 
recipe for what to do when such pow- 
ers are achieved was cheering; most 
were ready to agree, with new convic- 
tion, that, while there wiil always be 
a London, there may someday be a 
substantially better one. 


NEWS NOTES 


Quiet Death. The Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, born of the Emergency 
Relief Appropriation Act of 1934, 
quietly went out of business on June 
30. handed $130,000.000 back to the 
U. S. Treasury. In its lifetime, WPA 
spent about $10,500,000,000, employed 
8,500,000 persons, provided a sure-fire 


gag line for almost as many American 
jokes. 


New Tenant. Henry J. Kaiser, West 
Coast plane and ship titan, said New 
York would be the nation’s pulse for 
many years ahead, planned to move his 
headquarters to Rockefeller Center. 


FHA Checks Up. During the first six 
months of 1943, the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration says it insured 
$309,660,694 worth of loans to finance 
77.000 new war housing units. A 
slender 15 per cent of all privately fi- 
nanced war housing is now going on 
without benefit of FHA’s Title VI in- 


surance. 


Shift. Mortgage-keen Raymond T. Ca- 
hill, for a long time a top-hand at 
FHA, is now Savings Bank Adviser to 
Leo T. Crowley, chairman, Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, will help 
to shake loose piled-up savings bank 
funds, divert them to larger mortgage 
investments. 


Shuck. Charles F. (Chuck) Palmer, 
onetime Coordinator of Defense Hous- 
ing, earlier chairman of the Atlanta 
Housing Authority and an Atlanta real 
estate man, said he wanted to get back 
to his own business, resigned as con- 
sultant to the President on postwar 
housing and rebuilding. 


Indictments. George Dewey Conner and 
Oscar Vatet, Federal Public Housing 
Authority architects, were arraigned 
in a D.C. court on charges of accept- 
ing an illegal fee from the Aladdin Co., 
Bay City, Mich., which submitted pre- 
fabricated housing plans for FPHA 
approval. 


Used Home Demand. In May, loans made 
by savings and loan associations to 
finance used-home purchases totaled 
$68,000,000, reported the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Administration, which has 
not had a figure so big to write in its 
monthly books since it first began tot- 
ing up this kind of financing in 1936. 
Volume of loans is up 22 per cent this 
year over the first months of 1942. 


State Planner. Michigan’s Governor 
Harry F. Kelly, impressed with an 
administrative outline for a state plan- 
ning program submitted by Architect 
R. V. Gay, named him director of the 
State Planning Commission. 


WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT 


“Ask the people what they want” 
has recently emerged clearly as a safe 
and popular leitmotif for those who 
wished to join the swelling postwar 
planning chorus in England. Many 
of the People, whose substantial wants 
are presumed to be as yet undefined. 
had been to the National Gallery to 
see for themselves what the Royal 
Institute of British Architects proposed 
as a preliminary definition of a re- 
built England. Many had wistfully 
thumbed the RIBA’s two-shilling book- 
let which talked straight to the People. 
told them that both plans and central 
government policy to implement the 
planning must grow from an energetic 
public will. (Forum, May, 1943 pp. 12. 
166-68) 

Nicely timing his moment, William 
Shepherd Morrison, Great Britain’: 
first Minister of Town and Country 


(Continued on page 136) 
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“Kaiserville,” our first war city, is complete today because a pioneering industrialist insisted that war 
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housing—complete with all necesary public services—is an integral part of war production. 


Portland, Oregon was one of the first cities in the U. S. to 
pass an enabling act for a housing authority, one of the last 
(Dec. 11, 1941) to get one set up. Some years back, when 
approached with an offer of federal funds for a housing sur- 
vey, the city turned it down. One result of this sublimely 
ill-considered decision was that Portland plunged into the 
war years with one of the worst housing headaches in the 
country. Not that Portland was unique in its lack of fore- 
sight: if misery loves company, Portland had only to look 
at Norfolk, Detroit, San Diego, Seattle and other towns to 
see the same picture. The background is well described by 
William A. Bowes, President of the City Council and Com- 
missioner of Public Works: 

“When the war broke out, Kaiser first thought he wanted 
one shipyard, employing 8,000 to 10,000. With the imme- 
diate success of the Oregon yard, he expanded it to 35,000 
and started a second. Six months later there was a third. 
In less than a year the Portland area, a light-industry region 
with about 340,000 population, had added 160,000 workers. 

“With the shipyards came the problem of the subcontrac- 
tors. Iron Fireman jumped from 300 employees to 2,500. 
Commercial Iron & Steel went from 100 to 8,000. You just 
can’t provide housing fast enough for that many people. 

“Nobody had any concept of how big this thing was—it 
vas new to everyone, including Kaiser. But back in Wash- 
ngton they were turning on the heat for more production, 
o Kaiser started bringing in 20,000 people from New York. 
?eople started rolling in by train, on foot, in jalopies. They 

ved in automobiles, trucks, trailers, crates. 
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“The Housing Authority had by this time instituted the 
University Homes project (2,000 units) and in two years it 
had 18,554 units completed or under way. This wasn’t nearly 
enough. 

“Kaiser went to Blandford. But they had no more Lanham 
Act funds—and Portland wasn’t the only housing bottleneck 
in the country. 

“He then went to the Maritime Commission. They told 
him to get land and go ahead. They would advance the 
money and eventually get it back out of Lanham Act funds. 

“Kaiser signed a contract guaranteeing him a $2 net profit 
on a $26,000,000 operation, and went ahead.” 

Thirty-five days later the construction of Vanport City 
began. 

If the story of Vanport seems heavily loaded with the 
name of Kaiser, there is reason for it. Kaiser conceived 
the project and got it built. Kaiser fought for the nurseries 
in the project and in his three shipyards. It was Kaiser 
who demanded adequate landscaping and put it in over the 
protests of the Portland Housing Authority. The “miracle 
man” of World War II production became the most effective 
crusader for housing the U. S. has ever seen. But not for 
philanthropic reasons. 

The reason appears in a Washington Post story of March 
28. The statement is by Michael Miller, manager of the 
Vancouver shipyard: “From the outset,” said Miller, “we 
recognized the relationship of proper housing and adequate 
community facilities to production, because we have had 
much experience on engineering jobs in remote places. 






















“The way people live and the way their families are 
cared for is bound to be reflected in production. If members 
of his family are sick, the worker worries on the job or 
stays home to take care of them. If single men have no 
recreation they get morose. You have to treat workers like 
human beings, not like machines. 

“These problems—housing, transportation, health, schools 
and recreation programs—have taken more of Mr. Edgar 
Kaiser’s time and that of his executive staff for the past six 
months than shipbuilding, because the management realizes 
that such problems are at the root of absenteeism and 
turnover.” 

The Kaiser housing story, therefore, is a large part of the 
Kaiser production story. That many old-line industrialists 
and public officials refused to recognize this vital relation- 
ship is a large and tragic part of the time and production 
losses that have occurred since Pearl Harbor. 

Vanport City (or Kaiserville if you prefer) is not a city. 
It is a vast dormitory town, equipped with all of the necessi- 
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ties and some of the conveniences of a modern community. 
It was laid out on a 640-acre site of low-lying farmland, 
selected because of its proximity to the three Kaiser ship- 
yards. It shows no variation in dwelling types worth men- 
tioning, and has no center comparable to that of an ordinary 
city. Its facilities are scattered in an almost casual manner 
through the development. There are no plans for its future. 
As a matter of fact, nobody cares particularly — a view- 
point expressed by Commissioner Bowes: “Vanport was 
built to serve a war need. Who’s going to say when the 
war will be over? When the war is over is will have served 
its purpose by housing the people for Kaiser’s and the 
other essential industries.” In other words, the $26,000,000 
for Vanport could be washed out as a legitimate war expense. 

This is probably what is going to happen. It would not 
make a good permanent city. Its density is too high, accom- 
modations are not sufficiently varied or attractive, there are 
no well-defined centers for business and recreation, and there 
is little in the way of physical inducement for the growth of 
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VANPORT CITY 


‘eighborhood and community spirit. Moreover, the buildings 
were not put up to last more than ten or fifteen years. 
Vanport could be criticized from a number of angles, 
perhaps, but not on the basis of its inadequacy as a per- 
manent, peacetime city. It wasn’t designed as one. Actually, 
considering the urgency of the assignment, its size, and the 
time from start to completion (around ten months), the 
architects and builders did a miraculous job. It is complete. 
People are living in it. And these people are building ships 
faster than ships have ever been built before. 

In its War Housing issue of May, 1942, THe Arcuirec- 
ruRAL Forum laid down five criteria for war housing: 1. It 
must stretch the available materials and manpower to cover 
as many units as possible. 2. It must be designed for rapid 
construction. 3. It must be within walking distance of plants, ; : 
stores and other essential facilities. 4. It must satisfy mini- SS ee Oe CO ee ee 
mum requirements for health and safety. 5. It must be de- 
signed to put women into war industry. On all of these 
counts Vanport City rates as high as anything yet produced. 
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| DWELLING UNITS Vanport City’s basic housing unit is a chunky rectangular box two 


| stories in height, flanked by one-story wings. It isn’t the most beautiful 


A . ne shape in the world, but its fourteen apartments satisfy common family 
Practically all of Vanport City’s 40,000 —. . : hinuadiew . 
“ requirements. For example, any apartment running straight through 
inhabitants live in this standardized from front to back has a living room (with kitchen counter), bath and 
bedroom. On closing the bedroom door the living room becomes a 

type of apartment house. one-room apartment, while the adjoining apartment acquires an extra 


bedroom. Bathrooms are inside and are ventilated through shafts. 
For each group of four buildings there is a service annex (accessible 
through passageways) which contains coal-burning furnaces with auto- 
matic hoppers, tanks for domestic hot water, laundry rooms and, for 
those who dislike the apartments’ showers, rooms with bathtubs. 
The use of a single building type for dwelling accommodations (there 
are a few one-story houses, but they are of no consequence in the scheme 
as a whole) brings up the question of monotony. The service annex also 
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limited the attempts of the planners to create an impression of variety, 
because it permits only two possible arangements for each apartment 
house group. Despite these handicaps—if they are handicaps—the gen- 
eral concensus of visitors is that Vanport City is far less monotonous in 
appearance than a great many other war housing projects. 

There is one feature of the apartment structures sure to cause com- 
ment outside the Pacific Northwest area; the use of fixed sash with 
louvers below. Many architects in the region have played with the 
idea of separating the lighting and ventilating functions of the window 
in some such fashion. Chief advantage is the saving of hardware. 
Main disadvantage; the panic a sealed window occasionally produces. 
During a recent fire one of the tenants dove through the window in his 
haste to get out, with no damage, fortunately, to anything but the 
window. The project management feels that as tenants become more 
familiar with the houses, such misuse of the fenestration will stop. 
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SERVICE ANNEX SERVES FOUR UNITS 
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SCHOOLS One by-product of creating a community of 40,000 inhabitants was the 

problem of taking care of approximately 9,000 children, most of whose 
A variety of school buildings, staffed parents work in the shipyards. It was necessary to provide supervision 

for them, not only during the school period, but for a full shift of eight 
by 200 teachers, provide Vanport hours. Present requirements call for six nursery schools with a capacity 
of around 1,000, kindergartens, five grade schools and seventeen play- 
grounds. Like the houses themselves, the educational buildings are well 
planned, simple, and generously provided with large windows. One 
story in height, permitting fast, safe exit, they conform with advanced 
practice. Each is set on an adequate site. The group shown in the 
bird’s-eye perspective is claimed to be the largest school within a public 
housing project. 


City’s most important public service 


| 


1.2 


{_ Sz. The typical grade school is a_thirteen- 


4, — Sap room building (twelve classrooms plus 
a) Eg TE Lo SE L = si kindergarten). Each school has its own 


library, office, gymnasium and assembiy 


oe nial hi hall. The standard plan was developed to 
ri, w * make possible a variety of convenient 


groupings. That shown in the perspective 

“3 sketch consists of three buildings, some 

eyes Guamnnrany annee. of which have been slightly modified, plus 
a standard recreation building. 




















DESIGN STANDARDS ATTAINED IN THE SCHOOLS ARE WELL ABOVE THOSE OF THE AVERAGE HOUSING PROJECT 











VANPORT CITY 


KINDERGARTENS ARE LARGE, AIRY AND WELL LIGHTED EACH GRADE SCHOOL BUILDING HAS ITS OWN LIBRARY 
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The community recreation buildings were built in con- 
junction with the grade schools, an intelligent procedure 
for getting full value out of each structure. During the 
day they provide extra gymnasium and auditorium facil- 
ities, in addition to serving the adult population. The 
standard building is illustrated in the plan, and in the 
photographs below. Equipped with club and social rooms, 
lounge and assembly hall, they can take care of a variety 

THE EXTERIOR MATERIALS ARE WOOD, STONE, GLASS of indoor activities. 


THE HANDSOME RECREATION BUILDINGS ARE USED BY THE SCHOOL CHILDREN AS WELL AS BY GROWN-UPS 








ADMINISTRATION Vanport city has about forty-five special public and service buildings. 


rhese include the schools, social halls, library, infirmary, police stations, 
, ‘s . fire houses, cafeteria, administration unit, commercial centers, a ware- 
Vanport City has almost every kind : 


house, and a theater. It would be easy to criticize these structures on 


the basis of the plans and photographs, which show, in some instances, 
that the detailing is clumsy and in others, exceedingly good. The 
significant fact is not a point of design quality. 
— remarkable thing is that they exist at all. 


of public and service building required 


by a modern community. The important and 


The history of our war projects is largely a dreary repetition of the 
theme “too litthe and too late.” Most monumental failure was the never- 
built town of Willow Run, which might have done for heavy-bomber 


production what Portland’s housing did for ships. In Vanport City, 
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ADMINISTRATION BUILDING IS LOCATED NEAR THE POST OFFICE, LIBRARY AND 
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VANPORT CITY 


on the other hand, we have a complete community—df a very special 





5. kind, to be sure—brought into existence because of the Kaiser Com- 
. pany’s prompt demand that housing be considered an integral part of 
e- the production plan. Their concept of housing included landscaping 
n and services of the type shown here. 
s, Most of the buildings are frankly temporary in appearance, although 
1€ a certain amount of masonry is used, notably in the administration 
id center and the post office. The theater sketch shows an envelope which ee 
was logically conceived, although the finished building falls short in , >\ 
1€ the handling of materials and the details. At present there are six such 7 oat a x 7} A. 
T- theaters in the Portland area being used by the Civic Theater, a local ae: & A 04 ™ 
er amateur group, giving performances for war workers and their families. I \ 3 / fp i 
y; 
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The post office is one of the few com- 
munity buildings which looks as if it were 
built to last. Its functions have been 
housed in a few simple elements: work 
room, swing room, truck platform and 
lobby. In the last-named are found the 
same sawtooth windows used for the 
lounges of the recreation buildings. The 


sash is of wood, as in all other buildings. POST OFFICE !IS. ONE OF THE BEST DESIGNED PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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SERVICE UNITS 


Community services at Vanport City 


The services at Vanport City show the complexity that might well be 
expected in any community of 40,000 population. A major problem, 
since the town was built as a dormitory for workers in three large 
shipyards, was the matter of transportation to and from work. 

Distances from Vanport City to the yards vary from two to four miles. 
At present. slightly more than half of the workers travel by car, the 
remainder by bus. Shifts at the yards have been staggered so that the 
peak loads have been flattened out. Typical of the attention given 
workers by the Kaiser Company are the useful and attractive little bus 
shelters on the project, one of which is shown at the left. 

As the apartments are rented with fairly complete furnishings, and 
since no tenant maintenance is expected, Vanport City has a substantial 
number of employees whose job it is to keep the place in good condition. 
Twelve maintenance buildings, such as the one illustrated, provide stor- 
age for tools and materials and a certain amount of shop space. 

Fires have been rather common in the new housing projects, and 
Vanport City has had as many as five in a single day. Some are un- 
doubtedly due to the normal hazards of light wood construction; others, 
accord'ng to local rumor, were set deliberately. One of the numerous 
squabbles between the Kaiser Company and the FPHA hinged on the 
problem of fire control, the company demanding that the community 
be given its own fire-fighting equipment, while the public housing 
officials insisted that equipment at the yards (three miles away. through 
congested traffic) was adequate. Kaiser won out, and in view of the 
record it seems fortunate. 


are the best and most complete of any 





U. S. war housing project. 


Original plans for the community included one police station. This 
proved inadequate, and a second has recently been approved. The 
increase does not indicate that Vanport City’s inhabitants are less law- 
abiding than citizens elsewhere. The tremendous growth of population 
throughout the Portland area has put an unprecedented strain on all 
community services. For instance. there is the matter of garbage collec- 
tion. The small incinerators in the service annexes do not take care of 
wet garbage. Portland’s own garbage system is overloaded. New plants 


Sashes SOR isis have been approved, but not yet started. 
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12 MAINTENANCE BUILDINGS In the case of some of the services, they have been completed so 


recently that it is hard to tell whether they will prove adequate or not. 
Red tape has also helped to slow down some phases of the program. 
The six child-care centers, for example, are now completed, but to 
date the Housing Authority has not put anyone in to run them. The 
seventeen playgrounds are also still incomplete. 

Utilities seem adequate. Water is taken from deep wells and stored 
in wood tanks with a capacity of 150,000 gallons. Power comes in 
over twelve miles of line, purchased from the Bonneville administration 
through a local company. Sewage is pumped into the Columbia River. 
Streets are paved, and there are a number of bridges to separate auto- 
mobile from pedestrian traffic. 

The town has a complete network of sidewalks, parking areas for 61 
per cent of the estimated 10.000 families, and concessions are being let 
for service stations. Telephones have been restricted by WPB to 
public buildings. Since the housing was put up long after refrigerator 
manufacture had ceased, all apartments are equipped with ice boxes. 


- md 


FIRE SUBSTATION HAS DOMESTIC SCALE 


GEORGE H. BUCKLER CO. AND WEGMAN & SON, BUILDERS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: FLOOR COVERINGS—Pabco Masti- 


pave, The Paraffine Co.’s, Inc. WALL 
FOUNDATIONS—cedar posts and COVERINGS — Wood. grain wall- 
pads. STRUCTURE: Exterior walls board, U. S. Gypsum Co. HARD- 
—cedar siding, 1 layer 30 Ib. felt; WARE—Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
inside—2 x 4 in. studs and U. S. PAINTS—I. F. Laucks, Inc. ELEC- 
Gypsum Co. woodgrain plaster board. TRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
Ceilings—Fir-Tex, Fir-Tex Insulat- system—armored cable. Switches— 





ing Board Co. 


ICE HOUSES SERVICE ALL APARTMENTS 
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ROOFING — Paraffine Co.’s, Inc. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing— 
galvanized iron. Gutters — wood. 
Ducts— asbestos Careyduct, The 
Philip Carey Mfg. Co. WINDOWS: 
Sash — stationary, wood. Glass— 
single strength, quality B. 


toggle. PLUMBING—American Rad- 
iator-Standard Sanitary Corp. 
HEATING—coal fired, forced warm 
air, filtering and humidifying. Fur- 
nace—Montag Stove & Furnace 
Works. Coal stoker—Switzer-Cum- 
mins. Regulators — Minneapolis - 
Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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A PERSONAL INVITATION TO EVERY READER OF THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


AUGUST 


1943 


Sitting wistfully on the sidelines is as discouraging to an industry as to 
an individual. No industry has learned that lesson more painfully 
than Building. For years it has watched a parade of public relations 
programs launched by nearly every other industry known to modern 
times while it, Building, has had to suffer in silence because, by its 
complex nature, there seemed to be no one to initiate and finance such 
a campaign. 

The invitation now extended to you as an individual and through 
you to any organizations, professional, commercial or civic, with which 
you are identified, is an attempt to start something. Whether it does. 
and whether it swells into a truly national movement, depends on what 
you and some 35,000 other Forum subscribers do about it now. 

Most public relations programs are both involved and expensive. 
This one is neither. There are but two simple steps: 1) publication in 
your local newspapers of a single full-page advertisement: 2) distribu- 
tion of a modest sixteen-page pamphlet to as many citizens of your 
community as your local plan and funds provide. 

Because cost is so important, let us see how this plan works in a small 
city and in a large city. Amarillo, Texas (48,251 population) has a 
morning and an evening newspaper. The full-page advertisement can 
run once in The News and once in The Globe for a total cost of $304.30 
(THE Forum will furnish a printing mat to each paper free of charge). 
Progressive Amarillo has, among others, the following representative 
organizations: Parent-Teacher Association (3.000 members), Chamber 
of Commerce (786 members), Rotary (142 members), Lions (100 mem- 
bers), Kiwanis (297 members), American Legion (702 members ), Church 
Clubs (5,750 members). Allowing for duplication in membership in 


these organizations, the cost of providing all of these good citizens with 
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a copy of the pamphlet would be $375. Total cost of Amarillo program. 
$554.30. 

If a few public-spirited organizations and individuals with a legitimate 
interest in seeing this plan followed would underwrite the cost, it should 
be comparatively easy to expose Amarillo to its first public relations 
program sponsored by the local Building interests. 

The same plan—applied to a larger city, say Pittsburgh, with its 
two million people—would cost around $7,500, no great sum for a key 
community humming with war industry. 

Publication of the newspaper advertisement and distribution of the 
pamphlet are, of course, simply the first step in what should be a 
continuing local program. The follow-up may include a great variety 
of activities, all of which are usually available at little or no cost to 
groups or individuals who will use their energy to bring them about. 
For example, meetings of interested citizens to be addressed by experts; 
city planning talks on local radio stations; feature stories in local news- 
papers; exhibits of models and plans. These suggestions by no means 
exhaust the possibilities. A combination of leadership and imagination 
can work miracles. 

This issue of THE Forum carries with it a reproduction of the sug- 
gested newspaper advertisement. On the following sixteen pages the 


pamphlet, “PLANNING WITH YOU” is printed. 







These two exhibits tell their own story. We hope you will 
read both, then decide whether THE ForuM’s proposal moves 
you to become an active participant in this plan. If it does, 
simply write the editors your requirements. Orders for 
the pamphlet (at five cents per copy) should be accom- 
panied by a check. If you have any questions, your 
inquiry will have prompt attention. 


—The Editors 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 19 WEST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


PLANNING WITH YOU Copyright, 1943, TIME Inc. 
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PLANNING WITH YOU 


WHY PLAN? 


Most AMERICAN COMMUNITIES, large and small, have grown without any 
plan. That was not so bad until they got too crowded. To make matters worse, 
along came the automobile. Now it is so difficult to get around that you have 
to park your car half a mile from the store where you want to shop. 

Another thing which this crowding has done is so to inflate the cost of 
desirable land, both commercial and residential, that it too must be over- 
crowded. Look at the tangle Main Street is always in. No matter where you 
live, the chances are you have not enough ground to really enjoy your house, 
have a nice garden and a place to sit out with a little decent privacy. If you live 
in a large city, probably you have no place to sit out at all except in a distant, 
public park. And it’s much worse, of course, for your children. Where do they 
play—in the street? And how many streets must they cross to get to and from 
school? Bad business, isn’t it? 

It is really bad business in another way. More and more families are find- 
ing living under such conditions too much to put up with. So they move out 
of town into the country. Here they find life more as they like it and some- 
times less costly, but they give up many conveniences and social opportunities. 
Every family that moves out of town takes its taxes with it, so the town not 
only loses the people but their needed financial support. And that is definitely 
bad business. 

Most, and probably all of these troubles could have been avoided had we 
been smart enough years ago to plan properly for our needs when the big 
shift to city and town came. Because we were not, we are paying heavily now 
for our lack of foresight. Must we go on this way forever, or is there still 
time to do something about it? 


The time has come for us to get smart about our cities and towns. 
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REPLANNING TO SERVE CHANGED NEEDS 


City planning is nothing new. Centuries ago, cities were planned and built. 
Their remains can be found in Egypt, France, Iran, China. Specialists still 


study these ancient communities, not to copy them, but because their patterns 
so faithfully reflected the life of the time. 


Take one example—the picturesque fortress towns of the Middle Ages. 
Everyone who has read about King Arthur’s Court remembers the pictures 
of towers and battlements perched on rocky crags. But those who built them 
were not interested in being picturesque. The medieval town was one of the 
finest schemes for living and defense ever developed. Its hilltop location was 
inconvenient, but safer. Its walls were armor against catapults and battering 
rams. The houses inside were put close together because this meant that less 


wall had to be built. When artillery was invented the walls lost their useful- 
ness and the cities grew beyond them. 


Now let’s skip a few centuries and look at our own country. Our colonial 
villages were not arranged like medieval towns, yet they too suited the needs 
of the people who lived and worked in them. Because many of the early 
settlers were refugees from religious persecution, the church was their first 
thought. Life was hard and building was a slow process, and so the church 
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quickly became more than a religious edifice—it also housed the town meet- 
ings, the nucleus of our democratic form of government. Near the church the 
houses were clustered, partly for protection, but chiefly because people in a 
new and empty land wanted to live close to each other. It made trading, handi- 
craft manufacture and social intercourse easier. The Common around which 
the shops, houses, church and school were grouped was a social center, a 
parade ground, a grazing field, and it gave light and air—breathing space— 
to the community. 

You can still see another early form of the American city in small mid- 
western communities where the highway runs right through the center of town 
and is flanked for a few blocks by stores, a public building or two, and houses. 
This practice of building on the highway was all right when travel was by 
coach. As cities grew and automobiles began to appear, it became a source 
of great congestion. The up-to- 
date city builds by-pass roads so 
that thyough-traflic goes around 
the town and does not add fur- 
ther tangles to already crowded 
local streets. This is just one 
way in which the 19th century 
pattern of the American town is 
gradually changing to conform 
to new ways of living. 












































































WE NEED A “BACK TO TOWN” MOVEMENT 


The diagrams you see here show what happened to the Amer- 
ican City as it grew from a tiny settlement on two sides 
of a dirt road to a community of 10,000, 100,000 and 
1,000,000. It grew by adding rings, just as a tree does. 
At first, shops and houses were so few they formed one 
solid little core. Then, as the business district grew, 
houses were forced farther out. As the business and 
then industrial centers expanded, the old residential 
neighborhoods began to decay, often becoming slums, 
and those who could afford to, again moved—still 
farther from the center. When rapid transit came 
in, this movement became a stampede and the ring 
of worn out buildings around the solid core of 
valuable business property grew larger and more 
and more decrepit. 

It would be hard to find any town whose plan 
looks exactly like these diagrams. Sometimes 
there would be a body of water to close one 
side. Sometimes it would be a hill. But what- 
ever shape the town took as it grew, it 

showed the same characteristics. 
Today, except for war centers, most cities 
have practically stopped growing. Exist- 
ing streets and sewers often are more 
than adequate to serve present and fu- 
ture needs. Most of our towns must 
turn in toward the center again. There 
is room, if the blighted sections can 
be torn down and rebuilt, for all the 
things a modern city needs—decent 
housing, parks, schools with land 
around them, and other amenities. 
Rebuilding inside our towns can 
give them new life. Dropping 
property values can be stabil- 
ized. Slums can be eliminated. 
City costs can be reduced. 
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WHY CITIES DECAY 


One reason our cities and towns decay is because people build the wrong thing 
in the wrong place. Most of these people are just as good citizens as the rest 
of us. They are simply trying to make money by building something on a 
piece of ground which they own. Unfortunately, one mistake can start a neigh- 
borhood downhill. For example, as new residential districts developed in 
towns, shops and filling stations grew up with them. People nearest the shops 
moved away. 





Other things cause decay too. Someone puts up a new, large office building 
where it is not needed. Tenants move out of older but still good buildings, 
leaving them vacant. A few people profit temporarily through these expan- 
sions, but in the end everybody loses. Our cities and towns have decayed so 
badly that many of them are bankrupt or soon may be. 

This process is terribly wasteful. It destroys property values. It breeds 
slums. Blight had gotten in its deadly work on sections of London long before 
the blitz came. 

These conditions have long been recognized and some effort has been made 
to control them. Many communities have long had Planning Boards and 
almost all have zoning regulations and other legal restrictions. All of these 
efforts have been right in principle and have prevented a bad situation from 
getting worse. They have fallen short because they have told people what they 
cannot build, but have done little to encourage the right kind of development. 




















































HOW CAN WE FIX DECAY? 


The way a dentist does—by cleaning out the infected area and guarding it 
against further trouble. Our cities show many examples: Chicago has filled in 
its lakefront and created a handsome, accessible residential neighborhood 
and splendid waterfront parks. New York has taken many tax-delinquent 
properties and turned them into playgrounds. San Francisco has turned an old 
exposition grounds into a fine park. Hartford, Connecticut, has rejuvenated 
decayed residential districts with insurance company office buildings set in 
their own beautifully landscaped parks. 


Many attempts have been made by our cities to eliminate blight, but they 
are small and scattered. 


A planless program is no solution; it merely creates a new set of problems. 
Where do we tear down and where do we build? Where do we put the parks 
and schools and new residential areas? Tearing down and building up, in other 


words, must be part of an overall plan. And that plan must not only correct 
past mistakes, but prevent future ones. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH PLANNING? 


1. Does it mean regimentation? 

No. It means coordination, which is quite different—for this means co- 
operation in a completely democratic manner to serve the best interests of 
all the citizens. Planning provides a framework, not a set of immutable decrees. 
Democratic planning gives plenty of room to the individual. 


2. Is it expensive? 


Compare its cost with the cost of not planning. Billions of dollars worth 
of real values have been destroyed by the process of decay which, as we have 
seen, occurs in all of our cities, large and small. The choice is clear. Without 


planning, any community is bound to lose out. With sound planning, any 
community can better itself. 


3. Is it visionary and impractical? 

No. Every successful business man plans. When businesses expand to 
become great corporations, they have entire departments devoted to nothing 
but planning. The larger the business, the greater the necessity for planning. 
And planning even a small community is big and important business. All plan- 
ning means, after all, is figuring out the best way to get the best results with 
the smallest expenditure of effort and money. 
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WHAT THE MODERN CITY NEEDS 


A great many things our parents never dreamed of. It needs roads—not the 
tangle of traffic jams and stop lights it has now, but a network designed for 
free, fast-moving traffic. It will need proper provision for air transport— 
private and commercial planes and helicopters. 


It needs protected neighborhoods where people can buy and build with an 
assurance that their investments will not go sour. It needs neighborhoods which 
are more nearly self-contained, where the shops and other sub-centers of the 
community can be grouped in a convenient and attractive manner. 


The city needs a stable and convenient business center with plenty of park- 
ing space. It needs good schools full of light and air with adequate play- 
grounds around them. 


The modern city must have breathing spaces, just as the colonial village 
did. These are parks, playgrounds, open squares, plazas—again free from the 
hazards and noise of automobile traffic. 


It needs light and air for every dwelling, every office building. This does 
not mean more space—it means using the space we have more intelligently. 

Above all, it needs order and beauty—for this is something all people react 
to, and their lives and thinking are better for it. 

These are some of the things the planners say the city needs. Most citizens 
would agree. Many say that these are fine objectives for any community but 
impossible of realization. 


As it happens, they are being realized. Many cities already have the be- 
ginnings of a network of express highways. Separation of pedestrian and auto- 
mobile traffic is something that has been used in parts of many American cities. 
Some have at least a start on airports. There are restricted neighborhoods 
where the types of houses and sizes of lots protect the inhabitants. There are 
good schools, beautifully designed, amply provided with the necessary ground 
space around them. There are splendid parks and recreation areas in the towns 
from one end of the country to the other. 


Certain sections of certain towns are handsome to look at and agreeable 
to live in. There are cities with fine community centers, superb municipal 
swimming pools, golf courses, tennis courts and other facilities for the health, 
instruction or relaxation of adults as well as children. But they are never all 
in one city. If one American city had all of these elements, it would look to 
any of us like a dream of the world in the future. But it would not he a dream, 
for it is already here piecemeal. 





















































































CLOSE-UPS 


Let’s look at some of these details more closely. 
1. Slums 


The slum is the breeding place of crime, disease and death. It has no more 
place in an American community than a ghetto or a vice district. 


Blight is malignant and unless stopped moves on to make slums of once 
good neighborhoods. Slums are not limited to our large cities. Slums are 
everywhere. Their removal and replacement with proper housing must be the 
No. 1 move in any plan to rehabilitate our cities and towns. 


2. Traffic 


We must set up brand new traffic standards in completely up-to-date terms. 
For example, the standard might be that in a town of 50,000, no part of the 
town should be more than five minutes from any other part by automobile. 
Think what this would mean to factory workers and business people. Of course, 
this means non-stop roads through the town. 


But we know how to build non-stop 
roads. The initial cost on such a network 
might be fairly high, but it does not have 
to be built all at once. If a plan exists, the 
work can proceed gradually, but accord- 
ing to an orderly plan. 
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3. Shopping 


Downtown merchants are complaining because their patrons are leaving 
them for the new neighborhood centers. Some shrewd storekeepers have 
capitalized on the virtual impossibility of downtown parking by building 
modern stores on the outskirts with ample parking space for all patrons. 


Unless the downtown stores cooperate on a plan for convenient shopping, they 
are certain to see their business decline. 


4. Parking 


Sooner or later, it should be required that any individual putting up a 
building to which people come in cars must provide the space for parking 
these cars—off the street. Loading by truck must be off the street. In large 
buildings such as department stores, theaters, hotels, etc., patrons should 
arrive and get out of their cars—off the streets. The new Statler Hotel in 
Washington, for example, does exactly this. So does the Waldorf-Astoria 
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in New York, which was built on some of 
the most expensive land in the world. And 
also in New York, in the Starrett-Lehigh 
Warehouse, trucks and even trains are 
brought inside for loading and unloading. 








5. Recreation 


Facilities for recreation must include not only one big park—generally 
hard to reach from many neighborhoods—but facilities easily available to all 
the dwellings of the city. These include playgrounds for children and recrea- 
tion areas for adults. 


6. Appearance 


America, the richest country in the world, has some of the ugliest cities. 
Our best looking communities are those in which each building considers its 
neighbors. Planning will give our skilled architects the chance to create fine 
looking buildings, fine looking streets and fine looking towns. 


7. Health 


The health of a city is intimately tied to its plan. 


Slums are the most serious menace to community health. But any kind of 
overcrowding is bad, whether people live or work under congested conditions. 
Few communities, especially the larger ones, have enough light and air. This 
involves not only the space between buildings, but the design of the buildings 
themselves. Noise is another threat against health. Experts know how to reduce 
it. Smoke is unhealthy, and can be eliminated. 


An unbelievable number of places lack decent water and decent sewage 
disposal. Does it surprise and shock you to know that 49.2 per cent of all the 
houses in the U. S. are badly in need of repair and that an even higher per- 
centage have no inside toilet? 


Scarcely any community has enough hospitals and clinics for properly 
caring for its sick and injured. 


But the real answer to community health lies not in curing sickness but 
in preventing it. Make it easy for people to live healthier lives—open up the 
city to sun and good air, provide recreational facilities for adults as well as 
children, make streets and roads safe against accidents and outlaw over- 
crowding. 
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CITIES FOR CIVILIZED AMERICANS 


You do not have to be an expert to know the difference between a beautiful 
city and an ugly one. Americans have gone abroad by the millions and have 
marveled at the boulevards of Paris and the splendid parks inside the city, at 
the wonderful squares of Rome with their fountains and surrounding fine 
buildings. Here tourists make pilgrimages every year to rebuilt Williamsburg 
and the villages of New England. Of course, these towns are not planned for 
today, but their beauty and quiet order pleases everyone. 


— 


When any city has done particularly fine civic planning, all of the inhabi- 
tants are quite aware of it and proud of the results. People know good things 
when they see them. But no one has seen a city really designed for living 
properly in the 20th century. 


What would such a town be like? 


This town, let us say, is a community of 75,000 people, located any- 
where. Approaching our imaginary city on an express parkway, we notice 
that the highway no longer goes through the town but skirts by it. It is banked 
by trees instead of billboards, dilapidated hot dog stands and the usual junk 
that clutters up most of our roads. 


From the parkway there is a turnoff which leads directly, without the 
interruption of cross traffic, into landscaped parking spaces which surround 
the business center. 

Leaving our car, we proceed to a covered sidewalk which leads directly 
into Main Street. Unlike other Main Streets, there are no cars on it. In place 
of the old pavement and trolley tracks there are long stretches of lawn, paved 


walks, benches, fountains, flowerbeds and trees. Our new Main Street is for 
pedestrians only. 














main t ness conten 


This kind of a Main Street could be created right in your own town. To 
get it, it would not be netessary to tear down all of the existing buildings, 
or even many of them. By eliminating dilapidated structures that have out- 
lived their usefulness, clearing out the ring of commercial blight which sur- 
rounds the business district of most towns and taking advantage of existing 
open spaces, plenty of land can be found for the parks and parking spaces 
needed. And all this could be done gradually, as conditions permit. 

None of the buildings is particularly large or high, nor are they all alike. 
But the riot of signs is gone, and the individually designed shops are planned 
so that each harmonizes with the other. All Main Street shops are double-faced, 
one side facing the street itself, the other facing the parking areas. Along each 
row of shops are arcades which keep the sun off the show windows and pro- 
vide shelter for shoppers and office workers. Here and there is an outdoor cafe 
and restaurant. What were once side streets have become small squares where 
people can move about quietly and with complete comfort. 





























The best place to see the business section of our imaginary town would 
be from the top of its tallest office building, which has perhaps 10 or 12 stories. 
From the roof terrace we can see down to Main Street and side streets, where 
pedestrians stroll unworried by automobiles. We can see that no building 
shuts out the light or air of its neighbors, and we can see the large parking 
areas, from which it is easy to get to the shops, theaters and offices. Around 
the parking areas is a belt of lawn and trees and beyond this is the road which 
circles the entire center. This small greenbelt is a recreation area. Here busi- 
nessmen and workers can meet their families and friends, relax, chat and dine. 


Outside the ring of commercial 
and recreational activity are the 
homes, which again are surrounded 
by their own little greenbelts with 
the playgrounds, schools, and other 
community facilities. Streets within 
these residential areas are for local 
trafic only, and they are supple- 
mented by pedestrian walkways. 

Where these walks meet one of the streets they either go over or under. 
There are no crossings at grade level. A child could safely be left to play as 
he pleases within one of these neighborhoods. 

The neighborhood shopping center is 
a miniature of Main Street. It too has its 
surrounding parking space. The shops 
cluster around a small plaza. Here we 
might also find the church, the fire station, 


high school, community building and other 
services. 


In these neighborhoods we find both apartment houses and single family 
houses, but they do not clash with each other for the town building regula- 
tions require that there must be a minimum amount of ground space for each 
family. Consequently, if someone wishes to put up an apartment house for 
50 families, he must provide equivalent space for these 50 families, which 
means that all apartments are set in miniature parks which enhance rather 
than detract from the fine character of the neighborhood. 
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Such a park apartment has ground space for outdoor activities, and all 
tenants are assured permanent protection against encroachment on their view 
and sunlight. The owner of such a building is not penalized by the tax board 
for providing these amenities, for the community understands their desirabil- 
ity. Obviously both apartments and individual houses are excellent invest- 
ments, for as the years go by, values remain stable. And occupancy of such 
neighborhoods remain relatively stable; there is no decay to drive people out. 
The variety of dwelling accommodations provide for the requirements of fam- 
ilies young and old, large or small. 

Each neighborhood has a certain number of people in it. There might be 
2,000, or perhaps as many as 5,000. But once a neighborhood is filled to the 
edges of its own small park belt, no more building can be done until houses 
or shops within it are torn down to be replaced. If the population expands, 
the neighborhoods do not expand, but their number increases. 

Our imaginary city is no fancy residential suburb, but a complete com- 
munity in which the people work as well as live. The factories are located 
away from the houses, but not very far away. Many of them can be reached 
on foot and others by bus. Because the factories have installed smoke-elim- 
inating devices (which have been on the market for years) their surroundings 
are clean. They too have trees and lawns around them. 


This is a pretty picture, isn’t it? But it is not a visionary one. All of these 
elements already exist in fragmentary form. They need only be assembled to 
form complete, modern, gracious and beautiful communities if there is a 
plan. Because only the plan can tell the wisest way to spend the money which 
has to be spent anyway. 























WHAT TO DO 


Look 


Look at your own town. Look at it with open eyes. Stop taking the noise, con- 
gestion, dirt and ugliness for granted. Compare it with the city just described, 
which could be started the day war ends without waiting for a single new 
material or any new inventions. 


Find Out 


Many places have Planning Boards. If your town has one, get to know its 
members. Find out what their ideas are and what they are trying to do so you 
can support their program. You may be surprised to learn they have studied 
such matters as your community’s health, traffic problems, schools, slums, 


parks, housing, etc. With your support and that of other enterprising citizens, 
this work can be given the attention it deserves. It would be no trouble at all 
to have the Board’s reports explained in clear, everyday language to inter- 
ested groups. Learn what these ideas mean to you as a parent, worker and, 
most important of all, as a good citizen and neighbor. 


Read and Listen 


Many popular magazines publish articles on planning. Watch for them. Watch 
for lectures on this subject. Watch for radio programs. And talk to your fellow 
townsmen who have to know about such things—architects, engineers, builders, 
real estate men, bankers and public officials. Many of them have the answers 
to your questions. Listen to the pessimists too—the more you listen to them, 
the more you will want your community to be forward-looking. 


Join 


There are many groups in every community which could become potent forces 
for community betterment through replanning and rebuilding. One is the 
local Parent-Teachers Association, which is vitally interested for many rea- 
sons. Others are the Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Kiwanis, Lions. Perhaps 
your town has a Citizens Housing Council or a Citizens Planning Association. 
If not, start one. Other public-spirited citizens would be glad to help. Ask the 
architects and other experts to guide your activities. Through such groups you 
could both learn and instruct. 
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Support 


Once you know your town, you are in a position to support those things which 
you know would make for better living and a more beautiful community. 
Here the aid of the local newspapers and radio must be enlisted, and of the 
legislative bodies. The pressure of public opinion and recognition of it are 
what make America a democracy. Through demanding better towns we can 
maintain and improve the democracy we are now fighting for. 


Promote 


We have already mentioned the groups which can promote ideas for better 
town planning. But this can go much further. Children, through their civics 
classes in school, can also learn what the towns they are growing up in are 
like and could be like. Exhibitions can be prepared which will popularize 
your program for your own town. Downtown merchants who are threatened 
with loss of business, property and mortgage holders who are interested in 
commercial and residential properties, can be induced to cooperate in such 
activities and to give their invaluable support. 


Vote 


In the end, many elements of your program will become political issues. For 
many of the changes will require legislative action. Exercise your full rights 
as an American citizen. For it will be your choice whether candidates sup- 


porting progressive city planning measures or those opposing them will be 
elected. 


We repeat what we said at the beginning, “. . . the right kind of planning 
will result if an informed group of active citizens in every community 
arouses public opinion and guides the planners in gradually making over 
each community into a better place for your wife, your children, your 
neighbors and you.” 


















































For more than 50 years the pages of ‘THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum have been studied by architects, builders, real estate 
men, bankers, public officials and other building profession- 


als. In this pamphlet the editors for the first time address a 


larger public. Since this is both an adventure and an experi- 


ment, they cordially invite a letter from you giving your 


reactions to this message. 


—The Editors 


P.S. Copies of this booklet are available in quantity at cost. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 
division of TIME, Inc. 
19 West 44 Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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HOUSE IN COS COB, CONN. 
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SOUTH SIDE HAS LARGE WINDOWS, OUTDOOR SITTING SPACES AT BOTH FIRST AND SECOND FLOOR LEVELS 


Old-fashioned materials and 
advanced techniques are com- 


bined in this country house 





The pattern of this substantial country house is one that was already familiar 
when the war broke out. The use of natural wood and rough stone in combination, 
the overhanging second floor and room-height sheets of plate glass had become 
as common in combination as picket fences and Cape Cod exteriors. Needless 
to say, the acceptance of such a formula in contemporary design was not an 
indication of its weakness, but a sign of the emergence of a new style. 

For a house of its type and size, this example shows no evidence of especially 
difficult problems. Family requirements included four bedrooms and two maids’ 
rooms. The site, while irregular, permitted the development of a plan which would 
work almost as well on a level plot of ground. The only evidence of the effect 
of changing grades is seen at the entrance, where a between-floors doorway has 
been used. 

Orientation placed three bedrooms, the living room and nursery facing almost 
directly south, while the dining room has both east and south exposures and 
the kitchen gets the morning sun. Some shade is provided by the second floor 
overhang and balcony. The balcony, incidentally (see preceding page) has an 
open slat floor which eliminates the need for waterproofing the deck, and creates 
an attractive shadow pattern on the walls below. 

The nursery, part of an exceedingly open ground floor, will be converted into 
a studio when the children have outgrown it. 
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POMERANCE AND BREINES, ARCHITECTS 
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HOUSE IN COS COB, CONN. POMERANCE AND BREINES 
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Complete radiant panel heating installations are still uncommon enough 
to arouse immediate and special interest. The theory of such systems 
is that large, warm, radiating surfaces provide optimum comfort at 
minimum air temperatures. Radiant heating has a number of special ad- 
vantages when applied to a building of modern design, for the large 
glass surfaces create special problems. 

The installation here is the Crittal type, a method which makes use 
of steel pipes imbedded in the plaster ceiling (and in some cases in 
the floor as well), using warm water as the heating medium. It was 
designed and installed by Wolff & Munier. The water is heated in a 
furnace of conventional design, supplied to the welded pipe coils at 
temperatures varying from 85 to 110 degrees. Room temperatures are 
controlled by an outside thermostat. 

“This heating system,” say the engineers, “has permitted use of the 
most exposed rooms at air temperatures of 70 degrees in the coldest 
weather. . . Similar rooms heated by warm-air convection systems have 
required room air temperatures as high as 77 or 79 degrees to offset the 
low temperature of glass and wall surfaces. This not only tends to 
increase comfort, but permits fuel economy as well.” 

Panel heating has special advantages for children—warm floors and 
absence of drafts, 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: FOUNDATION—stone. STRUCTURE—stone and 
redwood exterior; inside—plaster, U. S. Gypsum Co. ROOF—built-up, Barrett 


Co., INSULATION—Rockwool, Eagle-Picher Sales Co. FIREPLACE DAMPER 
—H. W. Covert Co. SHEET METAL WORK—Revere copper, Revere Copper 


& Brass Co. WINDOWS: Sash and screens—Croft Steel Windows, Inc. Glass— 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—cork, Cork 
Insulation Co. Kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. WALL 
COVERINGS: Living room and halis—grass cloth, W. H. S. Lloyd Co. 
PAINTS—Pratt & Lambert. HARDWARE—Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. ELEC- 
TRICAL WIRING—BX and conduit. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Refrigerator— 
Frigidaire Sales Corp. Sink—Tracy Mfg. Co. Cabinets—steel, Elgin Stove 
& Oven Co. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT—Crane Co. HEATING—radiant 
heat, Wolff & Munier. Boiler—H. B. Smith Mfg. Co. Burner—Petroleum Heat 
& Power Co. 
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SECOND FLOOR CEILING 
































FIRST FLOOR CEILING 
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AUGUST 1943 


LARGE STAIR HALL IS THE MAJOR INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR DESIGN FEATURE 


ROUGH STONEWORK CARRIES THROUGH TO THE HALL, PAST WOOD WINDOW FRAME 
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HOUSE IN WAYZATA, MINN. = McEnary & Kraft, Architects and Karl E. Humphrey, ji 


Photo, Nestler & Grover 
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PUBLIC ROAD BORDERS PROPERTY ON THE NORTH. LARGE GARAGE HAS ROOM FOR TWO CARS AND WORKSPACE 


NOTE INTERIOR USE OF WOOD SIDING IN LIVING ROOM. GLASS BLOCK IN DINING ROOM BEYOND ASSURES PRIVACY 
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HIGH FIRST-FLOOR LEVEL IS EVIDENT ON GARDEN SIDE 
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AUGUST 1943 


Associate, develop a plan which solves complex requirements in an orderly fashion 








This large house occupies a site adjoining Lake Minne- 
tonka to the south. Along the north side, which faces the 
street, all services and subsidiary rooms have been strung 
on a corridor that forms the spine of the structure. To the 
south are the living areas and the owners’ sleeping 
quarters over which the nurse and the children have their 
bed and play rooms. While the south side of the building 
opens out to the garden and the lake, the east and west 
sides face neighboring properties and contain a minimum 
of openings. 

The large living area can be subdivided into special 
purpose rooms by sliding doors. When these are open, 
they allow an uninterrupted view of almost 60 ft. The 
library, which presumably should have had the greatest 
privacy, forms the link between living room and terrace. 
The location of the latter therefore seems unreasonable, 
since none of the major rooms can benefit from the terrace 
directly. The library was designed to do double duty as a 
guest room—hence the door through the closet into the 
adjoining bath. The bar is also used as a flower room with 
close access to the outside through secondary entrance. 
The entire first floor is 3 ft. above grade, because the level 
of the lake is only just below that of the property. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: FOUNDATION WALLS—concrete 
block and poured concrete. STRUCTURE: Exterior walis— 
cedar boards, asphalt felt, shiplap sheathing; inside—studs, 
Rocklath, U. S. Gypsum Co., and plaster. Floors—red oak. 
ROOF—red cedar shingles, Weyerhauser Co. SHEET METAL 
WORK: Flashing—iron clad tin. Gutters and leaders—gal- 
vanized iron. INSULATION—Balsam Wool, Wood Conver- 
sion Co. WINDOWS: Sash—pine, double hung and sliding. 
Glass—A quality, Pennvernon, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
HARDWARE—Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. PAINTS—Pratt 
& Lambert. ELECTRICAL WIRING—flexible conduit. 
Switches—Hart & Hegeman. BATHROOM EQUIPMENT— 
American Radiator-Standard Sanitary Corp. PLUMBING: 
Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and cold water pipes—copper. 
HEATING: Filtering and humidifying, The Herman Nelson 
Corp. Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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DOWNERS GROVE, ILL. A compact, economical plan that manages to cony | 
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CONVe : . 
nusual spaciousness. George E. Steckmesser, Designer 





The designer. a disciple of Frank Lloyd Wright, created 
this fine little house for himself as one of his first jobs. 
Certain requirements conditioned the plan: the house was 
not to violate the natural charm of a wooded lot, and it 
was to be as cheap as possible without failing to satisfy 
its designer-owner. 

The scheme developed from these conditions is com- 
pact and at the same time open and spacious in charac 
ter. Orientation was carefully considered, with the dining 
room getting the morning sun and the living area 
catching it all day. What little circulation space there 
is appears as part of the living area. 

The detailing follows closely the now familiar design- 
grammer established at Taliesin. Particularly success- 
ful are the overhangs and the dramatic canopy over 
the carport and entrance. The dining chairs suggest 
those first used by Wright in the Larkin Building (1904). 

The house was financed by an FHA loan, and cost 
38 cents per cu. ft. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE: FOUNDATION — poured concrete. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—Waylite block, Chicago Way- 
lite Co., furring strips and plaster. Floors—oak. ROOF— 
shingles. INSULATION: Roof—4 in. mineral wool. SHEET 
METAL WORK: Flashing—Toncan iron, Republic Steel Corp. 
Ducts—galvanized iron. WINDOWS: Sash—wood casements. 
Glass—polished plate and double strength, quality A. HARD- 
WARE—P. & F. Corbin. ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: 
Switches—toggle and mercury. KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: 
Range—Universal, Landers, Frary & Clark. Refrigerator— 
General Electric Co. Cabinets—Dietrich Steel Cabinet Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT—Crane Co. HEATING: Warm 
air, filtering and humidifying, Security gas furnace, Security 
Stove & Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 


NOTE HATCH (LEFT) LEADING INTO THE KITCHEN oe 
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HOUSE IN SANTA MONICA CANYON, CALIF. A compact and attractive addition 


Photos, Maynard Parker 
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STREET VIEW SHOWS TWO-CAR GARAGE AT NORTH END, ILLUSTRATES BEAUTIFUL SETTING AMONG LARGE TREES 


DINING AREA OVERLOOKS THE GARDEN TO THE EAST. WINDOWS ARE FLOOR-TO-CEILING DOUBLEHUNG SASH 
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LIVING ROOM HAS FIREPLACE PAINTED BRICK 
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DINING ROOM ALSO SERVES FOR PLAY 


COVERED PASSAGE TO DARK ROOM 
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iestic architecture in the west. Elda Muir, Architect 
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The owners of this pleasant little house demanded a 
compact two-story structure, since they had found their 
previous rambling house too difficult to manage. The 
plan of the building answers this requirement in an 
imaginative manner, despite the strict limit on cost. 
While some of the lobby and corridor areas could have 
been more generous under a larger budget, there seems 
no reason for such an unusually cramped stair in so 
simple a house. Moving the utility closet on the second 
floor might have eliminated one set of winders. 

The large kitchen controls all entrances, and the 
dining-play room gets the morning sun. The living room 
has excellent cross-ventilation, and catches the sun all 
day. A small darkroom, well out of everyone’s way, is 
another attractive feature. A maid’s room, envisaged as a 
future addition, will utilize the existing first-floor bath. 

On the ‘second floor the architect has achieved an 
usually pleasant layout for the sleeping quarters. 
Through excellent planning, she not only assured 
morning sun for both bedrooms, but also provided each 
with a private outdoor deck for sleeping in summer. 
The incorporation of a small dressing niche and gener- 
ous storage closets is commendable. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE; FOUNDATION—concrete. STRUC- 

URE: Exterior walis—studs, redwood outside; inside— 
ie: oe Floors—oak. ROOF—Pioneer composition, Flint- 
kote Co. INSULATION: Roof—Celotex Corp. SHEET METAL 
WORK: Flashing—Toncan iron, Republic Stee! Co. Leaders 
—Leadclad, Wheeling Metal & Mfg. Co. WINDOWS: Glass 
—single strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
Screens—Pasadena Screen Co. FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen 
and bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. WALL COV- 
ERINGS: Living room—grass cloth. Bedrooms and bathrooms 
—walipaper. ELECTRICAL SWITCHES—Pass & Seymour. 
LAUNDRY EQUIPMENT: Washing machine—Bendix Home 
Appliance, Inc. HEATING—warm air system. Regulators— 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
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MORE THAN ONE HUNDRED FEET OF LOW FACADE PARALLEL TO THE HIGHWAY MAKES AN EXCITING SHOW. THE MAGN! 





GARDEN CENTER SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., RAPHAEL S. SORIANO, DESIGNER 


A fine commercial building It is significant that the latest contribution to first-rate modern architecture in 
this country should be a commercial rather than a residential building. Raphael 
improves an established resi- Soriano, retained by the Hallawell Seed Company because they wanted a garden 
center that would look like no other nursery before it, created this design through 
dential neighborhood. the rational use of standard materials, and with an unprejudiced approach to the 
problems of this type of business. Important were certain aspects arising out 
of the location and public attitude toward this structure. 

“We lost a year,” say designer Soriano and Hallawell’s President McNabb. 
“in battling with the planning commission and neighbors. The property is in a 
residential district, and it had to be rezoned. . . Home Owners Organization's 
protests and the City Planning Commission’s rejections of numerous applications 
for gas stations and other commercial structures built up a stiff resistance to our 
petition for a permit. It took a good deal of persuasion to convince these groups 
that Hallawell’s would beautify the corner. . . .” Today the garden center is 
the pride of the neighborhood, and, needless to add, is doing a flourishing business. 
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Julius Shulman 





PLANT BARS ARE STAGGERED, BUILT OF WOOD 
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AGNI ALYPTUS TREES FORM A HANDSOME BACKGROUND 
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ORDERLY DISPLAY AND STORAGE FACILITIES PLANNED FOR A VAST VARIETY OF STOCK. ALL LIGHTING IS INDIRECT 


GARDEN CENTER, RAPHAEL S. SORIANO 





Architect Soriano examined the old fixtures and the different types of stock in 
Hallawell’s main store. From this objective research came a set of fixtures 
designed to function rather than conform with “established practice.” Says Mr. 
Soriano: “Different compartments varied from some large enough to take hoes 
to others for seed packages (2% x 3% in.), to gallon cans and bottles for 
insecticides, etc. Some fixtures can accommodate baskets of tulip buds one 
season and potted plants in another. The relationship of merchandise dictated 
its place. It was not enough to introduce architectural neatness and orderliness 

it was essential to introduce these qualities into merchandising. So I had to 
show the clerks how to display their wares. 

“All lights were designed with different intensities of indirect illumination. 
This added restfulness amid the combined shouts of labels, shapes and colors. 

“The Hallawell’s business is world wide. A several thousand dollar order for 
watermelon seeds came recently from Egypt. In handling its local trade, the 
building works like a drive-in.” 
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ROOF FRAMING BEYOND STORE IS EXPOSED, COVERED WITH WOOD 
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REGULAR MULLIONS SHOW USE OF MODULE 
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IN A STAGGERED LAYOUT PLANT BARS GET SUN ALL DAY 


**Plant bars.” says Mr. Soriano, “were specially designed, 8 ft. 
long by 30 in. wide. topped by lath to protect young plant crates. 
Clear glass facing north acts as a windbreak. Each bar has 
generous storage space, eliminating the need of storage shacks 
throughout the garden. The lath house construction of light steel, 
allows for 12 ft. spans and can take the wind load on the 250 ft. 
glass windbreaks. These glass walls rest on floating concrete 
foundations, since the entire area is filled earth. The walls, pre- 
fabricated in Los Angeles, were shipped to the San Francisco site. 
The steel skeleton was erected in less than a week. employing one 
welder. All steel is painted Chinese red. The 2 in. cement on the 
building is treated with waterproof luminal, light gray. The south 
elevation and a part of the west side consist of blue glass.” 
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STORAGE BINS HOLD FIFTY CU. FT. 
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GARDEN CENTER, RAPHAEL S. SORIANO 
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LIGHT SOCKETS AT TYPICAL SUPPORT 
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THE WELDED LIGHT STEEL FRAME DURING ERECTION 
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DESIGN DATA 3. 
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IMPROVED COOKING UNIT !IS A FEATURE OF THE LIBBY-OWENS-FORD “KITCHEN OF TOMORROW” 


UNIT KITCHENS — 


the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co.’s design department 


and a Long Island realtor project two radical new designs for the postwar kitchen, with 


Prefabrication has always implied more than factory 
assembly of purely structural units. Its foremost 
proponents have also included prefabricated equip- 
ment in their concept of the manufactured house, us- 
ing the argument that the unit-type “mechanical core” 
is necessary in prefabricated construction to eliminate 
the complex piping and wiring required by scattered 
equipment, and desirable in order to achieve econom- 
ical assembly and space-saving, integrated design. 
Following a somewhat different path, the designers 
who are leading the search for better and more attrac- 
tive equipment for the postwar house. have arrived at 


1943 


suggestions for basic improvements in equipment. 





practically the same conclusion. Their best designs 
embody the unit-equipment idea, whether intended for 
prefabricated or conventional houses, or both. They 
are of potential importance to prefabricator and 
builder alike, if only because their application in 
either type of construction would result in great com- 
petitive advantage. 

A number of excellent schemes of this kind have 
already appeared in drawing form in THe Forum. 
This month, we present two of the first to be worked 
out in physical form+one as a full-sized model, the 
other already in working form and actual use. 
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KITCHEN OF TOMORROW 


Figured Glass 


Sliding Door 


Tubular Light 
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Tempered Glass Shelf 


Cutlery Panel 





Ovenback Translucent 
Tempered Glass — 





Oven Door (closed) oe Zo= 
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PROJECTING COUNTER CONTAINS ALL EQUIPMENT. 


Hedrich-Blessing 


CLOSE UP VIEWS show oven and Ccook- 
ing top (above), sink and vegetable 
drawer (left). Oven has glass front, 
motor-operated spit and movable heat- 
ing elements. Drip pan may be raised 
for pan frying. Cooking top has rec- 
tangular, recessed ‘‘pots’’ with time and 
temperature controls. 


Designed to show where glass can be 
used to greater advantage throughout 
the cooking-dining area of the postwar 
house, L-O-F’s Kitchen of Tomorrow 
is based on a radical re-analysis of food 
storage, preparation and serving. In 
the process, entirely new equipment and 
combinations of equipment were devel- 
oped. Outstanding result is the range- 
serving wagon combination (photo and 
sketch above) worked out as com- 
panion pieces which have no parallel 
in present practice. Two sets of cook- 
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H. Creston Doner, Designer. Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
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MOLDED COVERS FOLD DOWN WHEN KITCHEN IS NOT IN USE 
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ing vessels are used, one in the stove 
and a matching set in the wagon. After 
hot dishes have been prepared, they are 
transferred to the wagon without being 
removed from the cooking vessel, and 
the corresponding vessel from the wa- 
gon is placed in the stove. The wagon. 
bearing the various cooked foods and 
a complete complement of regularly 
used dishes, silver, etc., is then trundled 
to the table where it fits against one 
end. Afterwards, it is used to 
soiled dishes to the dishwasher. 
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E 4 R L E U N | T K | T C H E N — featuring the first practical, under-counter drawer refrigerator 


for domestic use. Waste heat from the compressor is used to dry towels and dishes in special com- 


partments, 










PPER CABINET(DISHES 


FREEZING UNIT (96 ICE CUBES)- 
S FROZEN FOODS ETC 
io COMPARTMENT FOR EGGS 
MILK, BUTTER, ETC 











WILL HOLD 18 
RECEPTACLES) 
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Unlike the Kitchen of Tomorrow, 
which so far exists only as a wooden 
model, the Earle Unit Kitchen is al- 
ready in daily use. Its designer, 
Guyon L. C. Earle, a Forest Hills, L. L. 
realtor who became dissatisfied with 
conventional kitchenette equipment for 
small apartments, had a number of the 
units made up for an apartment project 
of his own just before the war. When 
materials are again available, Earle in- 
tends to manufacture the unit for gen- 
eral use. 

Earle’s unique contribution to kitch- 
en design is not so much the unit kitch- 
en idea, which has been employed 
before for the same purpose, as it is 
the redesign of kitchen equipment to 
fit this idea. Finding the standard re- 
frigerator too bulky for his purpose, 
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and the usual under-counter models 
cramped and hard to use, he hit upon 
the idea of a new type of unit employ- 
ing refrigerated drawers—a full two 
years before the current crop of post- 
war designs, many of which have pro- 
posed this improvement. 

As developed in the Earle kitchen, 
the drawer refrigerator has an L-shaped 
section (detail above), with the por- 
tion containing the drawers forming 
a counter-height section correspond- 
ing to an ordinary base cupboard. The 
freezing unit and milk compartment 
project above this section at the back, 
occupying the usual space between it 
and the hanging cupboards above. The 
refrigerator compressor is placed in a 
cupboard alongside the unit proper, 
below the towel dryer. 








COMPLETE UNIT contains drawer refri- 
gerator (detail section, left), towel and 
dish dryers, sink, electric ‘“‘fireless 
cooker,’’ range and abundant storage 
space. Base cabinets are set away from 
wall to accommodate refrigerator, creat- 


ing extra cabinets between upper and 
lower units. 





SMALLER VERSION fits a space 8 ft. 
wide, less than 3 ft. deep. Eighty units 
of this type have been manufactured and 
tested under actual service conditions. 
Detailed photos (left) show range and 
drawer refrigerator. Continuous counter- 
top is satin-finish stainless steel, cabinets 
are metal. 
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FLOOR AND FOUNDATION WERE POURED IN ONE PIECE 





F 0 U R ° C Y L | N D E R H 0 U § E — Tucson, Arizona Architect Arthur T. Brown designs and 


builds an unusual, small house with self-stiffening walls of curved fiberboard. 
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CURVED PANELS IN FIRST HOUSE WERE FACTORY MADE 














IN SECOND HOUSE, THE SHEETS WERE BENT IN PLACE 







































A potentially important aspect of prefabrication—which lies 
behind the various attempts at “grain bin” houses, igloo and 
arch structures, and other unusual house shapes proposed in 
recent years—is the possible simplification of construction 
through a radical redesign of the house itself. Present day 
rectangular rooms and flat walls are the result of certain 
methods of building, and presumably are subject to change 
as building materials and methods develop. If, as seems to 
be the case, sheet materials can be employed with maximum 
economy in curved, rather than flat sections, there is reason 
to believe that really substantial savings can be effected 
if some revival of the age-old principle of the arch can be 
worked out which suits the requirements of modern living. 

In this latest attempt to develop such a structure, the curve 
has been used horizontally—as in the grain bin house 
rather than vertically—as in the arch. Instead of a com- 
pletely circular plan, however, it employs an ingenious four- 
room arrangement in which the curved walls are broken up 
by short sections of flat walls forming closets, the bathi- 
kitchen unit and interior partitions. Result is a house that 
is at once unusually compact and surprisingly roomy, and 
which requires only a fraction of the usual framing to stiffen 
the walls and support the roof. According to their sponsor, 
test models have been popular among people of all types 
who have seen the completed houses. 
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Ornamental Bronze Work by Michaels 


MICHAELS PRODUCTS... 


Fixtures for Banks and Offices 


re - 
= PERMANENT © 


There is always an emergency for fine 
products. And in Orna- Metal creations, 
Michaels craftsmanship long has been 
the standard of excellence. Since 1870 
architects and builders throughout the 
nation have depended upon Michaels 
for faithful interpretation of their most 
exacting demands in bronze, aluminum 
and other metals. This reputation we 
consider our greatest asset, and hope to 
merit a continuance of such confidence 
and trust. After the war has been won, 
Michaels will resume the manufacture 
of those fine products which add so 
much beauty to America’s structures. 


Grilles and Wickets 
Kick and Push Plates 








Onl Welded Bronze Doors Push Bars 

oy Elevator Doors Wrought Iron and Bronze 
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aaa Elevator Enclosures wataek Fixtures 

Check Desks (standing and wall) we s ” 
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can be ptr aga e Extruded Casements and Store 

living. Tablets and Signs Front Sash a 
e curve Name Plates Exhibit Cases 
iouse Railings (cast and wrought) Parking Meters Gracmsatel 
a com- Building Directories Bronze and Iron Store Fronts Stair Railings 
is four- Bulletin Boards Bronze Double Hung Windows 

ken rl Stamped and Cast Radiator Bronze Casement Windows ° 

bath- Grilles Bronze Markers and Plaques 
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‘stiffen THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., INC. 
yonsor, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 
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Producers of a wide variety of Bronze, Steel and Aluminum products 
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HOT ON THE HEELS of the men laying these Wolmanized 
Lumber* planks come the roofers. This mill building gets under 
cover in a hurry, the machinery is placed, and it’s soon in 
production. Again, building with wood has speeded the output 
of vital war products—a story that’s been repeated hundreds of 
times all over the country. 


RESILIENCE of this wood construction— its ability to -absorb 
shock—makes it extremely valuable in these mill buildings. 
Wolmanized Lumber adds long life by making the wood highly 


resistant to decay and termite attack. 
ad 


VACUUM-PRESSURE impregnation of ordinary wood with Wolman 
Salts* preservative produces long-lived Wolmanized Lumber. 
‘Fibre fixation’’ prevents leaching-out of the preservative. All 
of the usual advantages of working with wood are retained; low 
cost, ease of handling and erection, light weight, paintability. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is used for lightweight or heavy timber 
construction. It has the high strength needed for long spans. Its 
use is releasing scarce materials for manufacturing materials 
of war. Consider how it can serve in your postwar construction. 
American Lumber & Treating Company, 1647 McCormick 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Registered Trade Mark 


ATloyedt FOR ENDURANCE 


WOLMANIZED LUMBE 
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Venetian blinds, or “persiennes,” goes 
back some hundreds of years. There 
have been innumerable variations of 
them, from the horizontal to the ver- 
tical and from wood and cloth to 
aluminum, and other variations of con- 
trol. 

It is my opinion that Mr. Villalobos 
has never done more than play with 
the old Venetian blind idea, which is 
not used architecturally in any of his 
buildings. 

The use of sun blinds in the prinei- 
pal buildings which I discussed, is 
always architectural, not as a fitting of 
the windows only. There is, therefore, 
no basis whatever for bringing the mat- 
ter up in the way he did, because he is 
not the inventor of the architectural use 
of sun blinds. It is unfortunate that 
architects should mix themselves up 
with the literary side of things of this 
kind, or even claim invention of what 
is only an adaptation of an ancient 
idea... . 

Puitie L. Goopwin, Architect 


New York, N. Y. 


POSTWAR PROPHECY 
Forum: 

Following the war I believe 
that decentralization of planning is 
going to be the most significant change 
in building design. My reasons boiled 
down are: 

1. Rapid transportation, decentrali 
zation of cities, city planning and 


county planning will make for 
large. adequate building sites. 
2. The psychological demand for 


more space and more air and 
a developed appreciation of land- 
scape and gardens. 

3. The failure of the average com- 
pact plan to provide, adequate, 
privacy and adequate separation 
of alien elements. 

1. A realization that efficient plan- 
ning depends on us—the distance 
from the kitchen stove to the 
kitchen sink is of vital importance 
because of repetitious steps: The 
distance from bedroom to kitchen 
of less importance and the dis- 
tance from guest house to main 
house a different 
gether. 

5. Modern prefabrication and stand- 

should make a tre 

mendous difference in the size 
of homes that people can afford 
to own. 


problem alto- 


ardization 


SHELDON BRUMBAUGH 
Architect 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
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Will Answer 
_ the Final Bugle 


% America must win the peace...must 
vio it by switching over with the same 


ed and dynamic energy with which # x 


jobs and products, products and jobs will be 
America’s urgent need. Then industry, ready 

to go with new goods, new ideas, new services, 

must fill the gap quickly...and in so doing 

make wasteful “make work’’ projects unnecessary. 

: That’s the job LCN is preparing for today. 

In the midst of pouring out a tremendous 

stream of vital war parts, we make time to forge 

the plans for the critical first days of peace. + Expect 
us then to switch over men and machines with utmost speed 
. . . to unleash a steady flow of new and better 
products. The factory whistle, calling 

men to productive peace time jobs, will be 

America’s answer to the final bugle. 


DOOR CLOSERS 


NORTON LASIER COMPANY, 466 WEST SUPERIOR STREET * CHICAGO 
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This tile pattern in the Women’s Powder 
Room of the Pepsi-Cola Service Center, 
San Francisco, is 


Mahogany with 
diagonal Coral Strips. Architects: Harri- 
son-Fouilhouxr & Abramovitz; Morris 
Ketchum, Jr.; Jedd Reisner, Asst.; 
Gardner A. Dailey, Assoc. 





...and Armstrong's Asphalt Tile Satisfied All Three 


RMSTRONG’S Asphalt Tile 
was used in the Pepsi-Cola 
Service Center for Men and Women 
in San Francisco because it satisfied 
the architects’ three main require- 
ments— 


Beauty—It is supplied in 39 har- 
monizing plain and marble colors 
which permit a wide range of orig- 
inal and beautiful designs. Its colors 
won't wear off because they go all 
the way through every tile. 


Durability—Asphalt tile is tough, 
moistureproof, wear-resistant, and 
easy to maintain. It can take the 
heavy traffic of a service center, 
and, with only an occasional wash- 
ing and waxing, still stay sparkling. 


Availability—Armstrong’s As- 
phalt Tile is available for immediate 
delivery with or without priorities 
—a prime consideration today. 

These advantages, combined 
with low cost, make Armstrong’s 
Asphalt Tile ideal for today’s jobs. 


See Sweet’s, Section 11/69, and 
write for the illustrated booklet, 
“Low-Cost Floors with a Luxury 
Look.” Address Armstrong Cork 
Co., Resilient Tile Floors Depart- 
ment, 2308 Duke St., Lancaster, Pa. 


The Army-Navy “E” flies 
over our Lancaster factories. 
It was awarded for excel- 
lence in the production of shells, bombs, air- 
craft parts, and other vital war materials. 











ARMSTRONGS 
ASPHALT TILE 
The low-cost floor) swith the luxury look 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ARMSTRONG'S LINOLEUM 
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substituted pompous monstrosities 
in art and architecture. They rejected 
a new vision of our time, much more 
in keeping with the philosophy of the 
revolution. Though Lenin said _ that 
™ . a proletarian culture would not 
spring from nowhere, but would rather 
be based on the creative assimilation 
of all the historic forms that mankind 
had worked out, ...” the new Soviet 
art has no relationship to native Rus. 
sian art. The intention, clearly, is to 
give to the people what they want. 
Since this is a very comfortable idea— 
eliminating the need for art education 
in a new spirit—it may continue to hold 
its own. Vernon Clark should be recom. 
mended for his enthusiasm for an ally. 


It is absurd, however. to demand thatff 
we admire our allies’ homework—justff 
as we must hope that they will notf 


judge us by ours. 


An interesting phenomenon in Sovietf 
art is the cooperation of artists on one 
painting or sculpture. This is, in af 


sense, an imitation of the Renaissance 
painters’ workshops, although these 
were always directed by one “great 


man.” On an equal, cooperative basis, 


a great many arts may flourish—archi- 


tecture certainly would. But it is doubt-§ 


ful whether you can have a still life 
by majority rule unless you eliminate 
all traces of individualism. Our pre: 
ferences in this matter are known. The 


suppression of individualism in art ish 


euphemized by Mr. Clark when he 


speaks of the “ 
these painters 
group.” He thinks highly of _ this: 
- in striving to arrive at a fair 
evaluation it is well to keep in mind 
that unity of style has always been 
the first characteristic of the great 
art forms of the past.” The implica: 
tion that the corollary holds true is 
nonsense. There is also a unity of style 
in any Royal Academy show, but it is 
the unity of style of the Lucky Strike 
ad and the chewing gum _ poster— 
though not quite up to their standard. 
Wherever Soviet art may stand, we 
cannot believe that a country which 
produced films like Eisenstein’s Alex: 
ander Nevsky will be satisfied with an 
emasculated, photographic art form. 
when even its photographers have dis 
covered the unreality of realism. 
This book should be in the hands 
of art teachers all over the country. 
It is unlikely that a child made sen 
sitive to shapes and forms, conscious 
of the warmth and emotional quali- 
ties of materials, and capable of being 
in love with a piece of wood, will ever 
find anything but revulsion for fascism. 
(Continued on page 108) 
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CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 































This question- 
naire is being sent 
with the booklet 
shown above. 
Filled in by to- 
morrow’s home 
owners, it will give 
an excellent cross 
section of what they 
want in plumbing 
and heating after 
» the war. 


{ieee sc ia ac sa sc scr rn ec=sr enw rcs sas eas ses see see eel eel er 
! CRANE CO. AR 7-4 
836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

1 Please send me copy of booklet “V"’ Day and 
| questionnaire. 

1 

1 

\ ; 

1 

1 

1 

! . 

| “ 

i 


What Will 


Home Owners Want 


| er the Yar 


X 








\ 
\\ This colorful book, packed 

\ with stimulating ideas on 
bathrooms, kitchens and heat- 
ing in tomorrow's homes, is 
being sent to thousands of 
home owners and prospective 
home owners the country over. 


HAT are home owners and prospective home own- 

ers expecting in plumbing and heating in their new 
homes after ““V” Day? The answer to this question so 
vitally affects the design of homes of the future that we 
are seeking the answer. 

A nation-wide investigation is being conducted cover- 
ing the men and women who will be your market for 
homes after the war. This investigation is designed to 
learn what the preference of tomorrow’s buyers will be 
for plumbing and heating. A colorful book, filled with 
interesting suggestions on bathrooms, kitchens and heat- 
ing systems, is being furnished with a questionnaire to 
stimulate interest in new homes after the war. This book 
and questionnaire are being featured in national adver- 
tising reaching millions of prospects, and already thou- 
sands of inquiries testify to the interest of Mr. and Mrs. 
America in owning a home after the war. 

The Crane line of the future will be built on the basis 
of the preference expressed in this investigation. 

Architects have expressed a vital interest in this pro- 
gram, and we believe you will find the booklet and 
questionnaire which Crane is distributing to home own- 
ers and prospective home owners of value. If you would 
like to receive a copy, mail the coupon below 


Name 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


VALVES * FITTINGS * PIPE * PLUMBING * HEATING * PUMPS 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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FIGHTING MEN ... and 
lots of other folks... will 
be in the market for new hot water heaters, one of 
these days. Thousands of these potential buyers will 


——S ES 


ee aapeameae 


know the unique merits of Monel for hot water service. 


ee, 


rust... that it determinedly resists corrosion ... that 


* 


FLIERS, SOLDIERS, SAILORS, 
MARINES, NURSES...all will 
have seen that Monel does not 


Monel equipment /asts. 
* 


ALL WILL KNOW MONEL is the ideal hot-water 
tank metal. Right now, in thousands of homes, Gas 
and Electric Water Heaters with Monel Tanks are 
supplying clean hot water, year after year... All new 
Monel production today goes to equip 
our fighting forces. After the war, Monel 
will again be available to provide RUST- 
FREE hot water in millions of homes. 







THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
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THE FOUNTAINHEAD, »y Ayn Rand. The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., New York. 754 pp., 
6 x 9. $3. 


The architectural profession, may the 
Lord protect it, has at last been made 
the background for a novel. According 
to its publishers, The Fountainhead 
will do for architects what Arrowsmith 
did for doctors. Though we do not 
recall precisely what Arrowsmith did 
for the doctors, it seems likely that 
The Fountainhead may do a lot less 
for the architects. The covers of this 
book are too far apart. 

Ostensibly, the story is concerned 
with the work and vicissitudes of one 
Howard Roark, a rather unbelievable 
citizen in whom are combined the best 
qualities of St. Francis, Frank Lloyd 
Wright and Mandrake the Magician. 
Roark is fired out of architectural 
school for making designs the faculty 
can’t understand, goes to work for 
Henry Cameron, an architect modeled 
rather closely after Louis Sullivan, 
and subsequently opens his own office. 
While Roark struggles to keep alive, 
undergoing more of a_ bludgeoning 
from fate than any Horatio Alger hero, 
his former schoolmate, Peter Keating, 
becomes a brilliantly successful archi- 
tect through lying, cheating, graft. 
blackmail, attempted seduction and 
murder. Roark and Keating are typi- 
cal of all the major characters in the 
book in that, like the little girl in the 
rhyme, they are very good when they 
are good, but when they're bad they 
are horrid. They also reflect very accu- 
rately the author’s conviction that the 
most successful men in architecture 
are, without exception, stupid, corrupt 
and vicious. This shouldn't make the 
architects feel too badly. however. be- 
cause Miss Rand feels that way about 
practically everybody. 


But to continue the tale: About a 
third of the way through the book 
Roark meets Dominque  Francon, 


daughter of a big-shot architect who 
| owns a granite quarry. and by one of 
| those peculiar coincidences, is always 
specifying granite for buildings. 
Miss Francon, a_ ravishing, virginal 
creature designed by Mainbocher, is 
raped (page 230) in a most unarchi- 
tectural manner by Roark and seems 
to like it. A most complicated series 
of situations develops, but the beautiful 
Dominque after marrying Peter Keat- 
ing and a billionaire newspaper pub- 
lisher, finally gets her man. 
An entire section of the book, inci- 
dentally, is devoted to the newspaper 
publisher and his operations, and for 


his 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Division of Independent Lock Co. 


F. W. Dodge Corp. statistics show 15,000* actual building projects now being 
planned forammediate action on the day of Victory .. . not “dream” work;*but 
practical down-to-earth building projects, using tried and true material. 

More than 9,000 of these projects are in the designitig stage right now — 
indicative of American architectural visions ‘and the ability to look forward 
realistically. - adil 

On many of these jobs; Lockwood Builders’ Hardware has been selected 
and specified, the*fesult of team-work planning between architects and Lock- 
wood_engineers. The production orders are on the Lockwood V-Day schedule. 

Architects know that Lockwood engineering developments were outstand- 
ing before the war .. . that they are now being applied effectively in war con- 
struction . . . that our engineers, our machines, and our workmen are ready to 
produce builders’ hardware to meet every requirement . . . and that they can 
look to Lockwood, now, for practical V-Day planning. 

To bring your V-Day projects nearer to the ready-to-go stage, call in a 
Lockwood representative. He and we are equipped and ready to serve you. 


*On the basis of a partial round-up of projects planned for V-day construction. 


LOOK TO LOCKWOOD 


for practical realizations of progressive ideas in Builders’ Hardware. 
Old enough to respect tradition — but not old enough to be steeped 


* in it! — Lockwood is always willing to try new things. For instance: 
Holabird & Root felt that screw heads would mar the effect of the 
hardware they were designing for Washington’s Hotel Statler. So 
we worked out a new way to fasten the escutcheons — without 
visible screws. 


Lockwood Hardware Mfg. 





Co. 


Fitchburg, Massachusetts 
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For Lighting 
Wikehthtaake] Me Va-ek 
NEW 


WAKEFIELD 
COMMODORE 


Industrial Unit 





When you plan war plant light- 
ing, let these facts help you. 


@ Gives 86% of light from bare bulb... 
75% down by E.T.L. test 


Plaskon reflector means light weight 


@ Only 13 oz. of steel... 
conservation 


helps WPB 


@ Gives light up, as well as down 


@ No dark ceilings; no eyestraining con- 
trasts 
@ Easy to clean . . . easy to handle 


@ For lamps from 200 to 500 watts 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 








For 194X you can count on lighting fix- 
tures by Wakefield . . . confident that 
they will incorporate all the latest de- 
velopments of lighting research and 
engineering. 




















| REDE) SPOT LIGHTING FOR COMBAT OPERATIONS AND WAR PRODUCTION 
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a while the reader wonders whether 
the author is more captivated by archi- 
tecture or the press. As it turns out she 
is interested in both because they pre- 
sent so many opportunities to document 
her philosphy; that the world is com- 
posed largely of “second-handers”— 
timid, brutish imitators whose chief 
function is to obstruct progress. 

The peculiarly wooden and lifeless 
characters who flit through the 754 
pages are largely the result of this 
philosophy. To Miss Rand, human 
history is the story of the conflict 
between the individual and the collec- 
tive, between the “egoist and the altru- 
ist.” Her contempt for people—the 
plain, ordinary average people—is 
appalling in its fanatical intensity 
and to match it one has to turn to 
Mein Kampf. It was to express this 
viewpoint and this philosophy that 
The Fountainhead was written. Since 
the characters in it exist only as sym- 
bols, it is no wonder that they are com- 
pletely lacking in reality. 

The negative quality is carried to 
some fine heights of absurdity. Howard 
Roark, for instance, is constantly 
shown in east or west elevation, sil- 
houetted, like the Statue of Liberty, 
against the sky, water, skyscrapers, 
rocks and any other available back- 
ground. Readers of the comic strips 
will recognize the technique. Even his 
coloring (hair “the color of ripe orange 
rind”) bears out the comparison (Sun- 
day section only). The tumbling suc- 
cession of improbable plots, the extrav- 
agant over-writing—and the character- 
istic readability of most escapist liter- 
ature—are all in the great tradition of 
Superman and Terry and the Pirates. 
Millions live for the comics, and per- 
haps an appreciable percentage will go 
for The Fountainhead. 





POSTWAR PLANNING IN THE UNITED 
STATES, An Organization Directory. The 


Twentieth Century Fund, 101 pp., 64 x 
914. $1. 


The second volume in a series pub- 
lished by The Twentieth Century 
Fund, and a complete revision of the 
original edition published last year. 
It lists 137 different organizations, 
their postwar activities, their publi- 
cations and their personnel. Though 
one of the most useful directories to be 
at the service of postwarriors, it is, at 
the same time, one of the most depress- 
ing. Here they are, 137 strong, peg- 
ging away at the same problems, with- 
out coordination, without correlation. 
and, inevitably, with a great deal of 
duplication of effort. One of the most 


(Continued on page 112) 


BB When youre ready to select 


ROOF 
VENTILATORS 


for any industrial or 
commercial building 


he sure fo check 


You'll find the type or types 
hest suited to your roof 
ventilation requirements . . . 





For critical industries requir- 
ing heat and acid resisting 
equipment, you can handle 
any roof ventilating require- 
ment with Swartwout Steel 
Ventilators. 





Non-Critical 
Materials 


For applications where materi- 
als other than metal can safely 
and practically be used... 
specify one of the styles in 
Swartwout's NCM Line. Write 
for catalogs and data today. 


The 
Swartwout 


Company 
VENTILATION SPECIALISTS 


18617 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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PREFABRICATED 
TIMBER .....,..<:sion cus 


and quickly assembled... 

























Timber trusses engi- 
neered under the TECO 
Connector System are 
trim, efficient, and serv- 
iceable. 


Power tools pre-groove the tim- 
bers to precise dimensions to re- 
ceive the TECO Connectors which 
are imbedded in the joints. qr 





The pre-grooved timber members are 
assembled. The invisible TECO Connec- 
tors assure strong and rigid joints. qr 
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Photos courtesy Henry Mill & Timber Co., Tacoma, Wash. 





The TECO Connector System of timber prefabrication 
makes it possible to employ timber successfully in 
heavy structural engineering. Many great war plants, 
shipyards, docks, warehouses, hangars, bridges, and 
towers have been built entirely of timber under the 
TECO Connector System. Scores of them have been 
Army or Navy installations. From the raw lumber to 
the finished truss, every step in modern prefabrication 
is controlled by sound engineering practices and pre- 
cision methods. A high degree of speed and economy 
have resulted. Write today for our literature, using 
your firm letterhead. 


The TECO Ring Connector spreads 
the load on a timber joint over 


S ‘ practically the entire cross-section TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
J 3) ew ae 


brings the full 
structural strength of lumber into NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS OF TECO TIMBER CONNECTORS AND TOOLS 


, play. WASHINGTON, D. C. PORTLAND, OREGON 


FREEDOM IS NOT FREE—IT IS PRICELESS x* BUY WAR BONDS 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Two years of this war have ad- 
vanced the science of mass 
feeding more than the 80 years 
since John Van produced the 
first U. S. Army field kitchen 
for the Union troops in 1863. 
The benefits of these advances 
are already available to archi- 
tects responsible for defense 
projects. They should be in- 
corporated in all plans for post- 
war construction. 


New and better materials have 
been utilized. Revolutionary im- 
provements have been effected 
in design and in the techniques 
of fabrication. Equipment is 
more ruggedly constructed 
with corresponding increase of 
capacity for long continued, 
heavy duty service. Safety de- 
vices are automatic. Beauty has 
been enhanced. Costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance have 
been reduced. 


If you have on your boards or 
in prospect any projects that 
include provision for the prepa- 
ration and serving of food we 
shall be glad to give you a pre- 
view of post-war kitchen equip- 
ment and to assist you in 
detailing the layouts. 


We invite your inquiries 


The John Van Range G 


EN EQUIPMENT 





ENT FOR THE PREPARATION AND SERVING OF FOOD 





Branches in Principal Cities 


328 EGGLESTON AVE. CINCINNATI, O. 
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useful jobs this booklet can do is to 
acquaint these organizations with each 
other. 

An interesting point is the break- 
down of this mass into certain groups. 
Thus there are 27 governmental agen- 
cies represented, as opposed to 110 
private ones. Of the latter, 52 are of a 
research and educational character, 30 
are commercial, industrial and financial 
organizations, 10 are religious and 
welfare groups, 8 are professional so- 
cieties—architects represented by 1 
(one) organization—7 are women’s 
groups, and 2 represent labor unions. 
This is the record for whatever it may 
be worth, which could be a_ great 


deal. 


THE PLACE OF GLASS IN BUILDING, 
edited by John Gloag. George Allen & 
Unwin, Ltd., London, W.C.|I. illustrated 
with photographs, 90 pp., 5 x 7!/. 7/6. 

John Gloag, a_ well-known English 
architect, together with architects 
Budden and Jellicoe, has set out to 
do an important job concisely and 
with discrimination. Far from being a 
mere technical index to the properties 
of different types of glass, this booklet 
goes beyond that to explain the correct 
uses in design to which such glass 
products should be put. While the 
types of glass shown are being pro- 
duced in England, their counterparts 
can be found in the U. S., and the book- 
let should be useful to architects in 
this country. It falls into three major 
sections. First, a series of articles on the 
use of glass; second, a well-organized 
survey of existing glasses with speci- 
fications; and third, an indication of 

















OL GOOGLE Ms ig Ls all 
A PIECE OF ANTIQUE REAMY GLASS 


the decorative possibilities of glass. 
This is a handy and complete index 
on the possibilities of a material which 
is rapidly coming into its own. 

YOUR HOUSE 'ts Upkeep & Rejuvenation, 
by J. Harold Hawkins, M. Barrows & 
Co., Inc., 443 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City, 224 pp., illustrated with drawings, 
5V¥2 x 82, $2.50. 

This timely book covers not only the 
majority of common repairs necessary 
during the life of any house, but also 
the planning and arrangement of cer- 
tain rooms, particularly the kitchen. In 
the face of all the wartime restrictions 
on alterations, the advice given by the 
author should prove invaluable. The 
book is illustrated with some very sim- 
ple drawings, which are not too tech- 
nical to frighten the average housewife, 
and not too elementary to be spurned 
by builders. Starting literally from the 
foundations up, the author takes for his 
examples typical construction methods 
used in countless houses all over the 
country and tells how to deal with prob- 
lems of defective structure as well as 
defective plumbing, painting, insulation 
and electrical work, among others. 
Home owners will find this book a sym- 
pathetic and useful companion. 


WARTIME MANUAL for the Home, by the 
Editors of House & Garden. Simon & 
Schuster—-The Condé Nast Publications, 
Inc., New York City. Illustrated with 
drawings. 834 x 11%. $1. 

This book follows the familiar House 
& Garden style of simplifying repair 
and upkeep problems. While these take 
up most of the space in the book, other 
chapters deal with child care, food, 
relaxation and sewing. The tone of the 
articles is intelligent, and the emphasis 
throughout is on the word Wartime. 
There is a valuable chapter on fuel 
conservation and conversion of heating 
systems. The manpower shortage is re- 
flected in that the book explains re- 
pairs that would normally be left to a 
skilled carpenter or mechanic. When- 
ever such repairs involve critical mate- 
rials, alternative, non-critical substi- 
tutes are suggested. All these opera- 
tions are profusely illustrated in many 
simple drawings. Notably absent are 
tips on the construction of bombshe!- 
ters. The editors of House & Garden 
are clearly an optimistic lot. 
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What will Mesker School Windows have to offer tomorrow? 


1. ABUNDANT FRESH AIR...a minimum of 75°) 
and up to 100% ventilation, as compared to only 
50% ventilation in ordinary sliding sash. 


DRAFTLESS VENTILATION... assured by no-draft 
Sill Vents, affording plenty of healthful fresh air 


without chilling. Gone forever will be the danger- 
ous drafts so common with ordinary sliding sash. 


3. EASE OF OPERATION ... facilitated by a no-stick, 
no-swell construction. Sill Vents will swing with 
utmost ease, at the touch of even a child’s finger 


Le] 


on an easy-to-reach cam-type locking handle. Once 
opened, — stay open automatically. There will 
be no interference with shades or blinds. 


- MAXIMUM DAYLIGHT... essential to good eye- 


sight and reduction of fatigue ... will be enhanced 
by the substitution of slender steel construction for 
all heavy, light-blocking sash frames and members. 


- SHOWER PROTECTION... furnished by awning- 


type ventilators... will do away with class interrup- 
tions to “shut the windows” during rainy weather. 


Do you have your 164-page “Redbook of Steel Sash”? It’s free upon request. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 8) 





of the 600 cu. ft. concrete floor which 
had to be brought up to temperature 
before heat could be supplied in ade- 
quate quantity within the house, and 
correspondingly, continued to give off 
heat for some time after input of hot 
water ceased. Due to this continued 
radiation of heat from the floor panels 
after the sun came out, the house 
became overheated. This was offset by 
opening windows, so that much of the 
solar heat was wasted. 

In addition to the time lag of the 


floor, the outdoor control did not imme- 
diately stop the supply of hot water to 
the floor panels. Although placed in 
the sun, the control was also exposed 
to cold air which had a greater effect 
on the bulb than solar heat and 
caused the system to continue -to func- 
tion during periods when solar radia- 
tion was capable of maintaining 
comfort in the house. After the test 
had been going on for some time, Keck 
visited the house and suggested placing 
a milk bottle over the control, which 
resulted in a better response to solar 
radiation since this arrangement more 
nearly simulated the effect of solar 
heat inside the house. 














INSIDE STORY of OUTSIDE JOB 


WITH PLASTERBOARD AND LAUCKS GLUE 


ODAY — despite material short- 
ages — new “cities” must spring 
up as if by magic. 

And Henry J. Kaiser’s architects 
find ways to meet the situation — in 
record time. So here’s another “first” 
in building big dormitories — the use 
of plasterboard and glue for exterior 
wall construction. The job: housing 
11,000 workers of the Swan Island, 
Vancouver and Oregon shipbuilding 
yards. 


U. S. Gypsum Company’s pre- 
finished plasterboard interior, and 
double thick, lap-jointed Gyplap ex- 
terior walls were glued to studding 
with Laucks Construction Glue, sav- 
ing nails, time and plasterboard. 





General contractors were Reimers 


& Jolivette, architects were Wolff & 
Phillips, and Frank Stepanek was the 


plasterboard contractor. 


Construction glues — and modern 


methods — are Laucks specialty. 
Write or wire today for information 
about the right glue for your job. 


1. F. LAUCKS, Inc. 
Lauxite Resins — Lauxein Glues 


CHICAGO, 2 — 6 North Michigan Avenue 
LOS ANCELES, 1 — 859 E. 60th Street 
SEATTLE, 4 — 911 Western Avenue 
Factories: 
Seattie, Los Angeles, Portsmouth, Va., Lockport, N. Y. 
In Canada: 
1. F. LAUCKS, Ltd., Granville Island, Vancouver, B. C. 
HERCULES-LAUX-MERRITT, Ltd., Stanbridge, Quebec 


@ Don’t forget, LAUX REZ, the pioneer 
resin sealer and primer, protects wood 
Gs rust-proofing protects metal. 





| 
| 
| 


LAUCKS CONSTRUCTION GLUES 


Consult LAUCKS—America’s Glue Headquarters 
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Summer Observations 

Observations were also made in summer 
to estimate the effect of large windows 
on summer comfort. The results are 
shown in the above chart made on a 
typical hot day in July. A time lag is 
again apparent though due to different 
causes than the winter lag. The outdoor 
peak of 100° F. occurred at 3 p.m. and 
the inside high of 98° F. came two 
hours later, due to the heat capacity of 
walls, roof and floor. 

A more significant observation lies 
in the difference in temperatures 
between the living room, which has 
large windows across the entire south 
side, and the bathroom which has 
only very small windows near the 
ceiling on the north side of the house. 
This difference might be attributed to 
the fact that the heat transmission of 
glass is higher than that of walls. It 
may well have been largely due to the 
presence of so much concrete pave- 
ment directly in front of the glazed 
area. While the glass in the windows 
would be opaque to heat reradiated by 
this pavement, it is transparent to that 
portion of solar energy—almost 50 
per cent—which occurs in the form of 
visible light and would be reflected 
by the pavement. Assuming a 25 per 
cent reflection, and allowing for some 
reflection from the glass surface, about 
a tenth of the solar energy striking the 
pavement would thus be reflected di- 
rectly into the room through the win- 
dows. Rough calculations indicate 
this might amount to a heat gain of 
about 6,000 Btu. per hr. This is the 
equivalent of almost 2,000 watts of 
electrical energy—certainly enough to 
suggest that if the area in front of the 
windows had not been paved, tempera- 
ture rise might have been much less. 


Natural Illumination 

While natural illumination was 
recorded in detail, periodic observa- 
tions showed that high levels of illu- 
mination prevailed throughout the 
house in daytime. The owners found 
this illumination from large windows 
very enjoyable, and felt that it con- 
tributed a sense of spaciousness to thie 
house. At no time during daylight 
hours did they require artificial light. 
However, when snow was on the ground 
on sunny days, draperies had to be 10- 
stalled to control glare. 


not 
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When it comes to converting your dreams of finer 
buildings for the future into actual structures, steel 
probably has greater ability than any other material. 
For steel is extremely versatile—providing a combi- 
nation of qualities found in no other material. 


Steel is strong, tough, stiff, safe ... high in strength- 
to-weight ratio . . . fireproof, vermin proof, splinter 
proof .. . does not absorb moisture . . . is free from 
warpage and shrinkage . . . resistant to heat and 
cold, to corrosion and oxidation . . . sanitary and 
clean... a stable base for finishes, or in stainless 


_ Republi 


1 “ont a blitieg of 





= 


of STEEL 


form a lasting, silvery finish in itself . . . produced 
in many forms... easy to fabricate . . . inherently 
long in life . . . low in cost per year of service. 





While you plan for the buildings of the future, 
Republic is combining its past “know-how” with 
new experience gained through wartime production 
and the results of its continued laboratory research 
to have ready an unusually complete line of steels 
and steel building products when you need them. 


For detailed information, see Sweet’s—13/5 
for sheet products, Toncan Iron, Electro Paint- 
lok, Taylor Roofing Ternes, Enduro Stainless 
Steel—27 /2 for pipe, Toncan Iron and Republic 
Steel—23/5 for electrical raceway, Electrunite 
Steeltubes and Fretz-Moon Rigid Conduit— 
15/11 for Truscon products—or write us. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Cleveland, Ohio 


Berger Manufacturing Division ¢ Culvert Division 
Niles Steel Products Division ¢ Steel and Tubes Division 
Union Drawn Steel Division « Truscon Steel Compan 

Export Department: Chrysler Building, New York, Y. 
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SERVING BY CONSEKVING.... 


there was 





—— white walls and ceilings 
spur production by improving 


working light. 


preserving the structure and re- 
ducing lighting costs. And ARCO 
RAYS with FOG CONTROL permits 
repainting without serious loss of 
production time for it reduces fog 


and splatter to a minimum...cleans 


up with a dry cloth! 
ARCO RAYS is 


many maintenance specialties .. . 
mill whites, floor treatments, concrete 
and masonry coatings—products 
that have played a vital conserva- | 
tion role in American industry for | 
| coral are available on special order. 
Walls of cabinets are 1%-in. fiberboard. 
| finished with two coats of white, baked 
Joining members are treated 
includes 
a zinc-coated iron two-valve unit with 
shower head, cast drain with wrought- 


three generations. Write for details. 


THE ARCO COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES CALIF. 


ARCO 


CLEVELAND, OHIO ° 


.. save money by 


but one of Arco’s 


<ey Paints for Industry ff 


(Continued from page 8) 
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MINERAL PAINT even waterproofs 
der block. 
| Name: Aquella. 


cement, concrete and _ cinder 


indicate that Aquella is extremely 


yet there is no seepage at all. 


| 
| 
a | 


subterranean rooms, mines 
and other places subject 


| Manufacturer: 
Paint Co., 
i =. 
CABINET SHOWER 
pound of metal. 


1270 Sixth Ave., 


uses less than 


Name: Weisway 
V Deluxe Cabinet 
Shower. 

Features: Distinc- 
tive feature of new 
Weisway shower 


is the Plastex re- 
ceptor, whose com- 
pression and bend- 
ing strength 
said to be greater 
than precast con- 





1s 


cin- 





Features: This mineral compound, com- 
posed of minutely dispersed aggregates, | 
closes the smallest micropores of brick, 


block 


walls. Severe tests by official agencies | 


| 





ef- | 


fective in controlling seepage of mois- 
ture. Photograph shows hollow cinder 
block completely filled with water, and 
Two 
coats of this paint are sufficient to ren- 
der a wall impermeable. Aquella has 
been successfully applied to interior 
walls of basements, in tunnels, cisterns, 
hangars 
to steam, 
fumes or high-humidity conditions. 
Modern Waterproofing 
New York, 


one 


| crete. Its charac- 

teristics are even density, durability 
and light weight. Standard color is 
pastel green, although buff and 


enamel. 


wood. Standard equipment 


iron strainer, soap dish, curtain 
rod. Sizes: 32x75 in., 30x75 
| Manufacturer: Henry Weis Mfg. 
| Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


(Continued on page 120) 
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3 reasons why 


ANCHOR FENCE BELONGS 
IN YOUR POST-WAR PLANS 


LURE 


peasant 


1. For Beauty. Anchor-Weld Iron Fenech 
harmonizes with the building it su. 
rounds — completes your architecturilf 
picture. The unusual strength of Anchor 
Weld Iron Fence makes center-support 
and cross-bracing unnecessary. Ed 
anel will support one ton of distribute 
in Made in a wide selection of standari 
designs or to your own individual needs 










2. For Strength. Anchor-Weld Iron Fence 
is electrically welded under high pressure 
to insure permanent, inseparable joints 
Pickets and rails cannot loosen or sag! 





3. For Permanence. Welded construction 
plus rails which are as heavy as the pick 
ets assure permanent alignment. Ancho 
Copper-Bearing Steel assures maximum 
resistance to weather and moisture 


FREE BOOK 


Plan now to make Anchor-Weld Iron Fence adi 
“the final touch’’ to your post-war projects. Get tht 
facts about Anchor Fences . . . see how they gi 
extra protection, long life, low maintenance costs 
Mail the Coupon below for free Anchor-Weld lr 
Fence Catalog and a Sample Weld (makes an attri 
tive paper weight). No obligation, of course. 

Anchor Post Fence Co., Baltimore, 24, Mary!a 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO 


6635 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, 24> Md. 





NATION-WIDE 
SALES AND 
ERECTING SERVICE 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON 
TODAY! 






) Anchor-Weld iron Fence Catalog (_ ) Anchor 
) Name of nearest Anchor Fence Enginect 


Send me ( 
Weld Sample ( 


~ 2 
. s 
3 3 
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“BAKELITE” PHENOLIC GLUES PROVIDE EXTREMELY WEATHER-RESIST- 
ANT BONDS FOR PLYWOOD. “BAKELITE” UREA GLUES ARE SUITABLE 
FOR INDOOR PLYWOOD INSTALLATIONS. 

Exterior plywood panels bonded with BAKELITE Phenolic 
Resin Glues withstand weathering—even boiling in water and 
long burial in the ground, without deterioration of the glue line. 
Fire will not cause separation of the plies. BAKELITE Urea 
Resin Glues afford an excellent, low-cost bond for indoor ap- 
plications because they may be extended with suitable fillers. 


STURDY STRUCTURAL MEMBERS OF LAMINATED LUMBER ARE FORMED 
TO THE DESIRED SHAPE BY BONDING WITH “BAKELITE” PHENOLIC 
RESIN GLUES. 

Lumber, when glued and laminated with BAKELITE Phenolic 
Resins, becomes considerably stronger, and can be formed into 
large shapes which would be impossible with lumber alone. 
Lightweight beam arches for roof spans up to 200 feet or more 
are now being produced successfully from laminated lumber. 
Bowstring trusses, arch rafters, and structural framing mem- 
bers represent other uses for laminated lumber. 


TOUGH, WATER- AND FIRE-RESISTANT SHEETS OF DENSIFIED WOOD 
ARE MADE FROM VENEERS IMPREGNATED AND STABILIZED WITH 
“BAKELITE” PHENOLIC RESINS. 

Compressed veneer sheets which have been first impregnated 
with BAKELITE Phenolic Resins form a new material com- 
monly known as compreg. This densified wood has a specific 
gravity up to 1.40. Tensile strength ranges from 14,000 (cross 
grain) to 45,000 (parallel grain) pounds per square inch. 
Modulus of elasticity (without grain) is 3,000,000 pounds per 
square inch. Densified woods have exceptional aging charac- 
teristics, and are highly resistant to fire, water, and strong acid 
solutions. 


WOOD FORMED INTO COMPOUND CURVES NOW POSSIBLE WITH VE- 
NEERS THAT HAVE BEEN IMPREGNATED AND STABILIZED WITH 
“BAKELITE” PHENOLIC RESINS. 

Three-dimensional units, of which aircraft engine cowlings and 
fuselages are typical, can now be molded from wood veneers 
that have been stabilized with BAKELITE Phenolic Resins. 
These treated wood veneers are commonly known as impreg. 
They are extremely light in weight and, like compreg, de- 
scribed above, have high strength characteristics and excellent 
resistance properties that are not found in wood alone. The 
molding of the impregnated veneers is done in hardened-steel 
dies under hydraulic pressure. 


LOW-PRESSURE LAMINATES BASED ON PAPER, IMPREGNATED WITH 
“BAKELITE” PHENOLIC RESIN, ARE OUTSTANDING IN TENSILE AND 
FLEXURAL STRENGTH. 


Low-pressure laminates of paper base processed with BAKELITE 
Phenolic Resins provide unusually high tensile strength— 
(with grain) 37,000 pounds per square inch, (cross grain) 
19,000 pounds per square inch. Flexural strength is also high— 
(with grain) 33,000 pounds per square inch, (cross grain) 
26,000 pounds per square inch. However, the impact strength 
is lower than the fabric-base, low-pressure laminates. 


LOW-PRESSURE LAMINATES BASED ON CANVAS, MUSLIN, AND OTHER 
FABRICS, IMPREGNATED WITH “BAKELITE” PHENOLIC RESINS, HAVE 
OUTSTANDING MECHANICAL STRENGTH CHARACTERISTICS. 


Fabric-base, low-pressure laminates, prepared with BAKELITE 
Phenolic Resins, have exceptional mechanical strength values. 
Impact strength (with grain) is 24.6 foot-pounds per inch 
square and (cross grain) 17.3 foot-pounds per inch square. 
Tensile strength (with grain) is 13,392 pounds per square 
inch and (cross grain) 8,505 pounds per square inch. Flexural 
strength (with grain) is 23,600 pounds per square inch and 
(cross grain) 16,976 pounds per square inch. 


LOW-PRESSURE LAMINATES OF CLOTH AND PAPER IN COMBINATION, 
IMPREGNATED WITH “BAKELITE” PHENOLIC RESINS, COMBINE OUT- 
STANDING PROPERTIES OF BOTH BASE MATERIALS. 

Cloth and paper in alternating layers are frequently used for 
low-pressure laminates. Cloth gives maximum impact strength, 
and paper affords highest tensile strength, flexural strength, 
and modulus of elasticity. Cloth as the outer layer improves 
abrasion resistance, while exterior layers of paper give a plain, 
grainless finish. 


COMPOUND CURVE STRUCTURES OF LOW-PRESSURE LAMINATED PAPER 
OR CLOTH, OR COMBINATION OF BOTH, OFFER MARKED ECONOMIES 
AND WIDE LATITUDE IN SHAPE AND SIZE. 

Because the pressures required to form these laminated prod- 
ucts are extremely low, molds may be constructed of wood, 
sheet metal, and many other inexpensive and easily fabricated 
materials. As a result, shapes and sizes that heretofore have 
been impossible or impractical with molded woods or with 


high-pressure laminating techniques, are readily and economi- 
cally molded. 
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PLASTICIZER improves flexibility of syn- 


thetic rubber. 
Name: Thiokol TP-90. 
Features: TP-90 is a high-boiling, low- 


freezing organic liquid which is com- 
patible with Thiokol and the buta- 
diene synthetics. Compounds contain- 
ing this plasticizer retain their flexi- 
bility at low temperatures and show 
resistance to shattering on firing tests. 
Manufacturer: Thiokol Corp., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL FLOOR MIX makes concrete 
resistant to acids, oil and grease. 
Name: AWOG Floors. 

Features: This new floor product is 
available for mixing with cement or 
as a surface application to completed 
floors. It is recommended for new 
floors, for overlays on concrete, brick, 
stone or wood, for repairing and re- 
surfacing areas of any size. Charac- 
teristic of these floors is their high 


density composition, making them 
especially suitable to many industrial 
applications. 

Vanufacturer: Flexrock Co., 2300 


Manning St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Navy Auditorium being speeded to completion on $50,000,000 Sampson Naval Training Station 


On through the night 


THE JOHN A. JOHNSON CONTRACTING CORP. RUSHES HIGH-SPEED CONSTRUCTION 


When the U. S. Government has a war construction job to be done no time 
can be lost. That is why the John A. Johnson Contracting Corporation has 
already completed approximately 130 million dollars’ worth of U. S. Army 


and Navy war-construction contracts. 


The Johnson Corporation has been recog- 
nized by the Government as an organiza- 
tion capable of competently handling 
large-scale, high-speed war-construction 
contracts and satisfactorily finishing them 
within time limits agreed upon. 
$86,000,000.00 in Two War Projects 

The Sampson Naval Training Station at 
Sampson, New York, costing $50.000,- 
000.00 and Camp Kilmer in New Jersey, 
costing $36,000,000.00 are but two ex- 
amples of war contracts that the John A. 
Johnson Corporation completed well 


within the specified time allotment. 

Many other projects such as army hos- 
pitals, civilian war-housing, farm security 
housing, barracks, dormitories, temporary 
dwelling units and industrial construction 
keep a large staff actively engaged. 

Mustering 10,000 to 20,000 Men 

The Johnson Organization at the present 
time is equipped to handle the largest con- 
struction jobs, to muster 10,000 or 20,000 
men, to set up field offices and start op- 
erations practically over night. 

Send for descriptive brochure No. 24 


JOHN A. JOHNSON 
CONTRACTING 
CORP. 


A FIRM FOUNDATION SINCE 
270 4ist STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. «+ 


BROOKLYN ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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Tel. SOuth 8-3200 
WASHINGTON ¢ ATLANTA 


FIXTURES for 


continuous-run 


lighting. 





Name: 5000 Line. 
Features: Because these new industrial 
fluorescent lighting fixtures may be 


spaced as far as 6 in. apart, fewer 
lamps are needed for a continuous run 
installation, thereby conserving cur- 
rent and cost. This is made possible 
by a new coupling device—the Flexi- 
Coupler. Lightweight channels and 
nonmetallic reflectors are other features 


of these non-critical fixtures, which 
are available in 40- and _ 100-watt 
sizes. 


Manufacturer: 
Harper Ave., 


Martin-Gibson Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


999 


DAYLIGHT HOODS fit standard bulbs. 
Name: Reco Daylite Color Hood. 
These 
sup- 
plied in either blue 
or green 
which filter 
red and_ yellow 
rays in the ordi- 
nary light bulb. 


Features: 
hoods are 


colors # 
out 





shell, 


is held in place by a wire spring, is 


Strong which 


easily removable for cleaning and 
bulb replacements. Hoods are claimed 
to reduce eye fatigue which is valua- 
ble in reducing industrial errors and 
accidents. 

Manufacturer: Reynolds 
2650 West Congress St., 


Electric Co., 
Chicago, IIl. 


PRESSURE-SENSITIVE TAPE manufactured 
without rubber. 

Name: Mystik Self-Stik Cloth Tape. 
Features: This new rubberless tape 
has been developed since the rubber 
shortage to replace former adhesives 
and self-adhering tapes. Since the tape 
is both waterproof and nontoxic, it is 
being widely used for sealing packages 
of food, medicine and surgical dress- 
ings. Also used for sealing ordnance 
equipment, where it has been effective 
in withstanding salt spray, dust and 
gas contamination. Tape may be 
stripped off and reused. It has a high 
tensile strength and cloth is so woven 
that it tears evenly at right angles. 
Packed in 60-yd. rolls in widths up to 
36 in., available only for war purposes 
Manufacturer: Mystik Tape Division. 
Chicago Show Printing Co., 2635 Kil- 
dare Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(Technical Literature, page 124) 
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How to IMPROVE Your Neighborhood 
—-TODAY 


Wet We feel that post-war housing 
| projects can’t be considered 
merely as a question of over- 
night development through 
elimination and new build- 
ing. It would be impossible 
to find all the money and 
manpower to do such a job 
everywhere at once. After all, 
many urban sections need only minor adjustments 
to stop disintegration. Instead of waiting for the 
post-victory “boom”, wouldn't it be more prac- 
tical to develop TODAY a technique of neighbor- 
hood “face lifting”? 


So we picked a declining, congested neighbor- 
hood in a big Eastern city. A modern schoolhouse 
provides a ready-to-use nucleus for future commu- 
nity effort. . . . As our sketch shows, we feature a 
Children’s Playground, with pool. Comfort, safety 
and supervision are all provided. Our complete 
plans also envisage a Playclub for teen-age chil- 
dren. Provided, too, is an adult Recreation Build- 
ing. It is adjacent to a modern apartment house, 





with retaiPshops under the same ‘roof. Ample park- 
ing space is nearby. 

For the single-family house dwellers, a consoli- 
dated shopping center is provided. Backyards dis- 
appear—have become, in fact, miniature parks. 
Vanished, too, is through traffic—the abandoned 
streets have been converted to parks and recreation. 


Admittedly our job can’t be done in a day. It 
takes time to get organized. But the initiative in 
this—or any similar neighborhood improvement— 
rests with the families that live therein. Get started. 
Contact existent housing groups in your community 
‘and try to get their backing. It is possible to revital- 
ize your neighborhood without desttoying it! 

Naturally, in any such rehabilitation, copper and 
its versatile alloys will play a big part in filling 
the builder's various requirements. 

Revere offers a free booklet giving more detailed 
information on this neighborhood project. Write 
for it today. 

Oscar Stronorov 
Louts I. Kann 





After the war, whole cities will be literally reborn, 
made more truly functional than ever before. Revo- 
lutionary materials and the method of their fabrica- 
tion will reduce costs of building and at the same 
time provide a measure of comfort and convenience 
unheard of today. 


Revere does not build houses or expect to in the 
future. But Revere knows that in the Buildings of 
Tomorrow, copper and its alloys will play a role 
greater than ever. Today in existing houses, Revere 
copper gives lasting weather protection, helps de- 
crease heating costs. It insures rust-free water and 
baffles invading termites. But in post-war days 
ahead, there awaits a startling array of new de- 
vices and contrivances that will make our homes 
better to own, or rent, or sell. 


Today we're working 100% for Uncle Sam. No 
copper is available except for war. But Revere tech- 
nicians are preparing for that era of happier living 
that will be the award of VICTORY. 


Naturally, in this limited space, Messrs. 
Stonorov and Kahn could describe only the 
high lights of their neighborhood rehabilita- \> 
tion project. For more information, write to ah ; 
Revere for free illustrated booklet. 








REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 





Feunded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 


This advertisement appears in Saturday Evening Post, July 3, 1943 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





PLASTICS. The Family of Monsanto Plastics, 24 
pp., 8%%xll. Description of six basic types ot 
Monsanto plastics which are either cellulose de- 
rivatives or synthetic resins. Booklet is uttrac- 
tively illustrated in color and includes informa- 
tion on how plastics are molded, comparative 
properties of the different groups and typical 
applications. Plastics Division, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co., Springfield, Mass. 


AIR CONDITIONING. Chrysler Airtemp Goes to 
War, 26 pp., 11x8%. Attractively illustrated 
booklet on the place of air conditioning and re- 
frigeration in the war and essential industry. 
Airtemp Div., Chrysler Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 


FLUORESCENT LIGHTING. For Industry the Flu- 
orescent Fixture of the Future Here Today! 12 
pp., 8%xll. Standardized line of industrial 
fluorescent fixtures and parts not only meets 
WPB requirements but includes many new fea- 
tures. Lighting Div., Sylvania Electric Products, 
Ine., Ipswich, Mass. 


_ HARDWARE. Hlardware Designs for the Future, 


10 leaflets, 10%4x12. Provocative sketches, which 
have appeared as advertisements, are here pre- 
sented in a series. These hypothetical designs by 
leading architects have been sponsored as a 
stimu'us to better hardware design in postwar 
building. Reading Hardware Corp., Reading, Pa. 


STEEL AND ALLOYS. Applications of Structural 
oteels and Light-Weight Alloys for Bridges, 
Buildings and Similar Structures, 27 ppP., 
8144x10%. A re-evaluation of these structures 
which the changing economics of design, fabrica- 
tion and construction have made necessary. De- 
velopments in structural engineering have intro- 
duced less expensive and new types of steel and 
nonferrous alloys. This generalized study states 
what has been and can be done with the newer 
forms of structural metals. Prepared by F. H. 
Frankland, Director of Engineering, American 
Institute of Steel Construction, 101 Park Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 











LAY THE AXIS LOW 


WITH WAR BONDS 








.. THEN YoU CAN LAY sTREAMLINE 
FLOORING IN THOUSANDS 
OF NEW HOMES! 





CODE. Uniform Building Code, 1943 ed., 322 pp., 
5%x8. Book contains all approved changes made 
at the 1940, 1941 and 1942 annual conventions of 
the Pacific Coast Building Officials Conference. 
“The purpose of this Code is to provide certain 
minimum standards, provisions and requirements 
for safe and stable design, methods of construc- 
tion and uses of materials in buildings and struc- 
tures hereafter erected, constructed, enlarged, 
altered, repaired, moved, converted to other uses 
or demolished, and to regulate the equipment, 
maintenance, use and occupancy of all buildings 
and structures. The provisions of this Code shall 
be deemed to supplement any and all state laws 
of the State relating to buildings.”’ Pacific Coast 
Building Officials Conference, 124 West Fourth 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. Price $2. 


CONSTRUCTION MAINTENANCE. Conservation of 
Construction Equipment and Facilities, 75 pp., 
5x7%. A wartime manual of pointers and recom- 
mendations for maintenance, conservation and 
salvage of building materials and equipment. The 
active cooperation of many manufacturers and 
other organizations aided in the development of 
this informative, though elementary booklet. Pre- 
nared by The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., Munsey Building, Washington, 
ID. C. Price 50 cents. 


MOVING Moved by Eichleay, 12 pp., 8%x!1. 
Vescription and photographs of the actual mov- 
ing of buildings and structures, of installing 
heavy equipment, relocating machinery, shoring, 
rigging, foundation work, etc. Skill developed 
over 60 vears bv this organization has made size 
of structure and distance to be moved relatively 
minor considerations. Eichleay Engineering Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WOOD UTILIZATION. Heavy Timber Construction 
Details, 16 pp., 8%x10%. Up-to-date informa- 
tion on heavy timber framing, beam and column 
connecting details and roof truss details are 
clearly illustrated in this booklet. Building code 
requirements of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters are also included. National Lumbe- 
Manufacturers Assn., 1319 18th St., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


HEMLOCK. West Coast Hemlock, 20 pp., 8x10%. 
Booklet describes mechanical properties, growth, 
production and applications of West Coast hem- 
lock, an important softwood species. Although 
not a well-known wood, it is equivalent to 
Douglas fir and Southern pine in all items except 
structural timbers. West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Assn., 364 Stuart Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


WOOD PRESERVATION. Laucks Wood Preserva- 
tives, 8 pp., 8%xl11. Booklet describes methods 
of treatment for protecting wood from moisture 
and fungi decay, with a chart showing methods 
of application and needs for different types of 
preservatives, including water-repellent, toxic and 
toxic water-repellent solutions. Booklet has been 
prepared for constructors of heavy laminated 
beams and arches, as well as manufacturers of 
sash, doors, plywood and other wood products. 
I. F. Laucks, Inc., 911 Western Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 


ELECTRONICS. Electronics at Work, A Practical 
Introduction to a Practical Science, 44 pp., 
10%x8%. Hundreds of applications of electronics 
are described and illustrated. Increasing use in 
industry to amplify, generate, control, transform 
or convert electrical energy foreruns its wide- 
spread application in other fields. Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRANSFORMERS. Power Where You Need It, 6 
pp., 8%x11. Outline and examples of air-cooled 
transformer applications in war industries, where 
their use is often more desirable and economical 
of critical materials than rewiring or adding new 
power Ines. Acme Electric & Mfg. Co., Cuba, 
ee 


CONCRETE. Moernal for Concrete and Mortar 
Computations, 16 pp., 9x9%. Booklet provides 
concrete proportioning data on a volumetric basis 
as well as on a basis of weights of materials 
Also data from which engineers, architects, con- 
tractors and others may quickly determine the 
quantities of materials required for variously 
designed concrete and mortar mixtures. North 
American Cement Corp., 41 East 42 St., New 
York, N. Y. 


RUBBER. Crisis in Rubber, 14 pp., 8%x10% 
This booklet reviews the status of natural and 
synthetic rubber and what has been accomplished 
to meet the present crucial situation. A brie! 
history of the development of both types of 
rubber is illustrated with excellent photographs 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


REQUEST FOR LITERATURE 


Estates Realtv Co., 186-30 Union Turnpik: 
Flushing, N. Y., requests information on items 
in postwar small residential construction. 
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Plywood is proving its verse- 


Lumber 








tility in countless applications. 
Shapes and strengths can be pre- 
determined for specific uses, — 


ba 
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broadens the use of wood 


THE SPEEDY FIGHTER of the sea lanes, the versatile P.T. boat of light wood 
construction has proved to be one of the sensational weapons of the war. 
The success of the P.T. boat has given America another concept of the 


value of wood and its ever widening range of utility. 


A further development of lumber that is going to help your practice is 
the wood laminated arch, arch rafter and other structural members. These 


arches are engineered to meet the requirements of the job. 


They have been serving the war effort from the very beginning, in 
the fast and economical construction of large, post-free structures—huge 
air plane hangars, drill halls, recreation centers, chapels. On the farm 
smaller wood laminated arches are used in the building of nearly every 
type of farm building. 

The Teco engineered connector system of construction has opened 
the way to a wide and more economical application of timbers in con- 
struction. The Teco metal connector made it possible to utilize 80% or 


more of the working strength of wood as compared to 40% to 60% under 


old methods of joining timbers. 


As a result of the marked advances in Lumber Engineering, architects 
designing the future homes, service and commercial buildings, will find 
in wood a new, improved, more economical medium through which to 


express greater beauty and to assure more practical building functions. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING e SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 4) 





CABLEGRAM 


NiKOLAI Ko.Lii, member of the 
Academy of Architecture of the U.S.S.R. 
sent a cable to the English Archi- 
tects’ Journal, excerpts from which we 
reprint below: 

“In ten years (in Moscow before the 
war) it was proposed to build about 
2,500 new large apartment houses, 
530 schools, 50 big motion picture 
houses, 9 huge department stores. Part 
of general plan . completed before 


vutbreak of war included building 


Moscow “Metro” and Moscow Volga 
canal, 9 magnificent new bridges . . 

On January 1, 1943, Moscow received 
new “Metro” line which connects 
centre of city and some of its industrial 
districts. When war is over work 
of reconstruction will be resumed in 
its full scope New construction 
must be in style that will not clash with 
traditional Moscow ensembles but on 
contrary represent harmonious com- 
plement and further development of 
earlier architecture . Section’s ac- 
tivity extends also to Moscow region. 
Thus it has taken part in elaborating 





orlable WAR HOUSE 








This Portable War House, born of war-time emergency, 
but adequate for peace-time needs, is Houston Ready-Cut 
in tempo with the American sense of project. | 


At only $300, this house “points the way’ in meeting the | 
present urgent demand for low-cost housing for farm, | 
industrial and military personnel. Completely prefabri- 
cated, easy to erect—takes four men three hours. Very fine 


construction at the price. 


You owe it to yourself to ask us for folder giving full 


details on this great value. 





+300 





F.O. B. HOUSTON 
PLAN 43-1 








Buy a Home in the Peace to Follow with the Bonds You Buy Today 


HOUSTON 





POLK AVENUE 
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plans for rehabilitation number oj 
towns smaller settlements in Moscou 


region wrecked by Germans. ...” 


AWARDS 


THe NATIONAL Soap Scutpture Com. 
MITTEE, a worthy organization dedicated 
to the popularization of sculpture as 
well as Proctor & Gamble soap, has 
awarded the prizes for the 19th Na. 
tional competition for small sculptures 
in ivory soap. Jury of award included 
sculptors Archipenko, Manship, Zor- 
ach; architects Harvey Corbett, Ely 
Jacques Kahn. First prize: Mabel 
V. Mustonen, Detroit, for “The Toy.” 
Second: Carmen Desportes, Richmond, 
for her “Bather” (below). 





ArcHITECT Epwarp Paut Simon had 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
SciENCE in COMMERCE conferred upon 
him last month by the Drexel Institute 
of Technology in Philadelphia. Others 
who received honorary degrees were 
Major General Edward Martin, Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania, and the Honor- 
able Francis Biddle, Attorney General. 


EXHIBITS 


THe Museum or Mopern Arr has 
commissioned architect Rudolf Mock 
and planner Clarence Stein to design 
a twelve-panel Neighborhood Planning 
Exhibition, each panel to be 30 x 40 
in. in size. This exhibit, instead of 
being rented to interested groups, will 
be produced in quantities of several 
hundred copies, and sold at $15 or less. 
Non-technical in character, it should be 
very useful to schools, colleges, muse- 
ums and other educational institutions, 
as well as civic organizations. ‘The 
price of the entire exhibit is approxt- 
mately the same as a rental fee would 
be. For further information consult the 
Department of Architecture, Museum 
of Modern Art, 11 West 53rd Street, 
New York City. 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Industrial Housing Service! 


Factory-built Homes 
to Meet Emergency Housing Needs! 


T is no longer necessary to wait an interminable period when plant ex- 
pansion causes a need for additional dwellings to house a sudden influx 
of workers. Palace Industrial Housing Service quickly solves the problem! 


In hardly more time than it ordinarily takes to lay out the necessary build- 
ing sites, Palace Expansible Homes and Utility Units can be on their way 
by motor truck to fill the emergency. Being not only completely factory- 
built, but also fully assembled and fully equipped when they leave the fac- 
tory, nothing remains to be done except to place them upon foundations. 


If new war plants are being built in your locality, or if old plants are 
undergoing expansion, write for details of our Complete War-Time 


Housing Service — also, literature picturing and describing the various 
types of Palace expansible dwelling and unity units. 


PALACE CORPORATION 


Flint, Michigan 
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FORUM OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 128) 





FraNcIS Henry LENYGON, 66, in New 
York City. Mr. Lenygon, a former 
president of the American Institute of 
Decorators, was best known for his 
work in decorating Buckingham Palace 
and Windsor Castle in England, and 
the Whitelaw Reid mansion in New 
York City. An internationally famous 
authority on English period furniture, 
his three books on the subject have 





been widely used for reference. 
Born in Lincoln, England, Mr. Leny- 
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lileTex ‘cor 


They are setting a terrific training pace at Army and Navy 
Air Bases these days. That’s why Administration Buildings, 
Classrooms, Dining Halls, Dispensaries, Locker Rooms 
and Recreational Areas are using Tile-Tex floors. Such areas 
demand a floor that will withstand severe usage and at the 


same time look attractive with only minimum maintenance. 


Tile-Tex, made from long-wearing asphalt and asbestos, 
qualifies as such a flooring. It can be installed at or below 
grade level—replacements can be made without interfering 
with adjoining areas. Tile-Tex is still available with reason- 
able promptness in a wide range of colors, shapes and sizes 


—and at a reasonable low first cost. 


We'd like to give you more specific information on the use 
of Tile-Tex in Military Air Bases. Write us for further data 


and the name of your nearest Tile-Tex contractor. 


* The Tile-Tex Company 


101 Park Avenue, New York City * Chicago Heights, Illinois 


gon was trained in architecture and 
woodworking crafts. After establishing 
his own business in 1904, he absorbed 
the 200-year-old upholstery and fabri: 
firm of Morant & Co. The merged com. 
panies, known as Lenygon & Morant 
Ltd., held royal warrants under Edward 
VII, George V, Edward VIII, and 
George VI. After his first visit to 
America in 1910 Mr. Lenygon estab- 
lished a branch in New York City. 


RecinaALp Batuurst Bircn, 87, in 
New York City. Famed for his illus 
trations of Little Lord Fauntleroy, art- 
ist Birch lived to regret he ever did 
them. People thought he had never 
done anything else. Out of it he got 
$400, two theater tickets. Said he: 
“What's the good of putting money in 
the bank? I don’t feel any older than 
I did forty years ago. One can keep 


well filled with alcohol... . 
Pictures Inc. 





ARTIST BIRCH 


Born in London, he studied art in 
Europe, illustrated Harper’s, St. Nich- 
olas and scores of other magazines. In 
recent years he had worked on WPA 
art projects, which carried him through 
some lean years. He became a stranger 
at The Players, his only club. 

Philosophized he on his eightieth 
birthday: “It seems there were two 
fleas and they were enamored of each 
other. So they decided to get married. 
They worked and worked until they 
had earned $5. Then they worked 
some more until they had made another 
$5. And then they went out and bought 
a dog. 

“Silly, isn’t it?” 


CORRECTIONS 


THe Diary or A Houstnc MANAGER, 
a book reviewed in the June issue, can 
be obtained for $1, rather than $2 
as stated in the review. 

Mayor KAatTzMAN, one of those re- 
sponsible for the Army’s excellent job 
at MacDill Field, Fla. (see June issue) 
is head of Buildings Equipment & 
Planning Section, Army Exchange 
Service, and not head of the Army [x 
change Service, as stated. 

Hucu Porter is the president of th 
Urban Land Institute, Charles Stewart 
its executive secretary. 
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A new voice 
for the building industry 


Home-builders have a powerful new 
selling voice—reaching a tremendous 
and consistent market of home- 
minded buyers. 


Department stores, selling everything 
going into the home, are now prepar- 
ing to sell the house itself. More than 
50 leading department and furniture 
stores throughout the nation are cur- 
rently exhibiting models of Homasote 
Precision-Built Homes. 


Buyer response in potential post- 
Victory sales is very large—and 
mounting steadily. Approximately 
70% of the people visiting the ex- 
hibits in the first four stores have 
expressed a desire to join Homasote’s 
Own-Your-Own Home Club, starting 
now to save their down payments. 


Engineered housing 


For seven years and at a research out- 
lay to date of more than $300,000, 
Homasote Company has been apply- 
ing sound engineering principles to 
the problem of building a home. 
Homasote’s purpose: to helpthe archi- 
tect who specifies Homasote Building 
and Insulating Board sell more and 
better houses, with assured profits. 


Result of this thorough study is 
Homasote Precision-Built Construc- 
tton—a system which: 


(1) enables the architect to incorpo- 
rate all the engineering economies 
of prefabrication into the homes he 
desiyns; 


(2) insures the architect’s reputation 
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against identification with jerry- 
building; 


(3) is based on the use of Homasote 
Board—oldest and strongest building 
and insulating board on the market— 
and other standard materials readily 
available in the local area; 


(4) saves the architect’s detailing 
time—thereby increasing his produc- 
tivity—by providing complete charts 
and reference tables; 


(5) is adaptable to any architect's de- 
sign, with no change in a single over- 
all dimension greater than two inches. 


For more details, write HOMASOTE 
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$36,000,000 experience 

The soundness of Homasote Pre- 
cision-Built Construction has been 
proved in $6,000,000 worth of 
architect-designed, pre-war, private 
homes all over the country—and in 
$30,000,000 worth of government 
war housing. 

To the foresighted architect, Homa- 
sote Precision-Built Construction is 
the key to new post-emergency mar- 
kets: low-cost housing projects con- 
structed at a profit, large realty devel- 
opments, machine-perfect homes in 
all price classes. 


COMPANY, Trenton, New Jersey 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 52) 





planning, held his first press confer- 
ence. 

Appointed to his job last February 7, 
Mr. Morrison is far from being:a pro- 
fessional planner. Chiefly distinguished 
as an administrator who remains un- 
rattled under heavy’ fire from the 
opposition, Morrison has  plodded 
steadily through a succession of po- 
litical graveyards (Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Ministry of Food, Postmaster 
Generalship) , entirely lost the 
favor of _Conservatives. De- 


never 
potent 


scribed by Harold Laski as a man with 
whom the vested interests will always 
be safe, Morrison possesses other po- 
litical equipment of almost equal 
value to the Conservative party, in- 
cluding a knack, notable even in 
Britain, for clothing the simplest plati- 
tude in convincing eloquence. 

To the press, affable William Morri- 
son said that the people, too frequently 
“more planned against than planning.” 
must help in blue-printing the land- 
use design for postwar Britain. “No 
plan,” he said, “even for the smallest 
village, can be successful which is con- 
ceived airily by technicians thinking 
only of what will look well, and with- 
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Universal Atlas Cement balan (United States Steel Corvoration se oro Chrysler Bidg., N. Y. 





DECORATIVE, DURABLE FINISH 
FOR MASONRY SURFACES 
WITH PORTLAND-CEMENT PAINT 


Made with Atlas White 
cement, this paint uses no 
critical war material 


Portland-cement paint effectively 
seals masonry surfaces against ex- 
tremes of weather and moisture. It 
forms a durable bond—with stone, 
brick, hollow tile, concrete, architec- 
tural concrete, or concrete masonry. 


Portland-cement paint, made with 
Atlas White cement by various man- 
ufacturers, is available in handy con- 
tainers—in white and a range of 
attractive colors. When used accord- 
ing to manufacturer’s directions, it 
provides a decorative finish that is 
uniform in color and inexpensive both 
to apply and to maintain. 


WATERPROOFED 
WHITE CEMENT 


—uniform and nonstaining 


Atlas Waterproofed White portland 
cement is used in various types of 
white cement work, including stucco 
exteriors, monolithic wall facings, 
swimming and wading pools, and as 
mortar for water-repellent joints. 
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Portland-cement paint made with Atlas 
White cement is used to produce any colors 
or pure white as in this Educational Build- 


ing, First Baptist “hurch, Cameron, Texas. 








By incorporating a water-proofing 
agent during its manufacture, you are 
assured of even, unvarying content 
that means uniformity on the job. 


* * * 


Send for more helpful information 
about these and other uses of Atlas 
White cement—Stucco, Fine Terrazzo, 
precast Architectural Concrete Slabs, 
Light-Reflecting Floors, Tile Grout, 
and Face Brick Mortar. Write to Atlas 
White Bureau, Unirersal Atlas Cement 
Company (United States Steel Corpo- 
ration Subsidiary), Chrysler Building, 
New York 17, New York. 
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out painstaking study of the needs of 
those for whom it is designed.” Loca] 
authorities must be the “spearhead of 
the planning movement,” the Minister 
urged. While most of Britain con. 
sidered this a highly proper emphasis, 
most listened in vain for a hint as to 
what the government's intentions might 
be regarding the basic recommenda. 
tions of the Uthwatt report, which 
dealt with the knotty problems of 
compensation ior values disturbed by 
land planning, sought a workable 
scheme for public control of all land 
use (Forum, Nov., 1942, p. 49), 
Many thought that local planning, 
while imperative, weuld be a little like 
s'eepwalking until Pariiament indicates 
how far it is prepared to yo in clear. 
ing the way for a radical revisiun of 
the national land-use pattern. 

As to how far the people are from 
what they want in housing, Mr. Morri- 
son might have had a look at the 
Pictures, Inc 





W. S. MORRISON: affable, eloquent ... 


testimony gathered by Mass-Observa- 
tion (England’s Gallup poll counter- 
part) which, run by anthropologist 
Tom Harrisson and _ poet-newspaper- 
reporter Charles Madge, undertakes 
ambitious studies of social habit and 
change, public and private opinion. 
Mass-Observation asked 1,200 working 
people what they liked about their 
homes, what they didn’t. With central 
heating still almost exclusively limited 
to the higher- and middle-income 
groups in Britain, the lack of any 
hope for central heating among work- 
ers was striking—only one person sug: 
gested that central heating would be 
a desirable improvement. Many thought 
they would like to have a washbowl 
with running water in the bathroom, 
so that the family would not have to 
wash in the scullery sink, thought i! 
would be practical to have the toilet 
separated from the bathroom. Another 
hope: enough bedrooms to have one 
for husband and wife, one for the girls, 
one for the boys, maybe even one for 
visitors. Strongest vote was for the 
detached house, only 5 per cent though! 
a flat would do. 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Peguust Wear aud Weather 
| HYDROCIDE COLORLESS 


Protects brick, concrete, masonry and stucco walls 
against the cumulative effects of rain, snow and sleet, 
without changing the texture and beauty of the surface 
to which it is applied. HYDROCIDE COLORLESS is 
ch free from wax and oil, therefore it is unaffected by 
of extreme heat or cold. Hundreds of applications to 
masonry of all types demonstrate its efficiency in all 
kinds of weather. 







































































SANTORIZED TRIMIX. FOR AN OUTLOOK 
INTEGRAL LIQUID 


Nine major advantages at a surprisingly low cost are O N TO MO R ROW _ 


secured through the use of Santorized Trimix Integral 


Liquid, among which are the shortening of average 

initial setting time; reduction of water ratio; greater WA i C H wo O i 
workability and ease of manipulation; high early Pa 

strength; greater water impermeability and resistance 
to erosion; faster placing and more rapid removal WHAT WILL YOUR CLIENTS WANT IN 
of forms. THEIR POSTWAR HOMES? Actvol surveys 
now indicate two definite desires — better use of 
windows and better use of space. Both these needs 
can be well met, economically, satisfactorily... with 
wood — doors, windows, frames and other wood- 
work of Ponderosa Pine. Here’s why— 
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Windows will make tomorrow's small homes seem WEATHER- 

more spacious—and windows of wood willkeepthem TIGHTNESS 

warmer! Wood is a natural insulating medium. Pre- 
assembled windows of Ponderosa Pine can be pro- 

vided for a better fit—are easily weather-stripped— 






takes eae tear nnd ; etfectively reduce heat loss. 
- and 


= compressive strength 25%, bonding 


Woodwork is today a better building material than DURABILITY 
eve edeos shrinkage 30%, ° 


ever—thanks to availability of toxic treatment! Win- 
dows and doors of Ponderosa Pine are easily painted 
—and hold paint well. 


inion. 
rking 
their 
entral Stock windows and doors of Ponderosa Pine are CHARM AND 


mited LAPIDOLITH LIQUID offered in a great variety of styles and sizes. Wood VARIETY 
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lends distinction to all kinds of architecture. Re- 








ncome A patented colorless liquid which hardens, dustproofs “seo mapse- wood has an appearance that has never 
: een successfully imitated. 
f any and protects concrete floors for many years, by chem- 
work: ical action. The application of LAPIDOLITH LIQUID Wood frames are constructed to accommodate storm ECONOMY 
n sug: will not interfere with working schedules since floors -— — tone a octilonal framing expense. it 
ld be can be kept in use during and directly after application, ood sash are quickly and easily installed, | 













ought if necessary. LAPIDOLITH LIQUID also hardens and 


bow! wearproofs terrazzo floors. : 
room, | 
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FREE TO ARCHITECTS 


poe “New Open House’’ 
-pageidea book pub- 


Chicago 2, Illinois 
Please send me a free copy of “Open House.” 





DLA Suvnde sath shtcece de ishea by Ponderosa Pine 
be the Se oe Woodwork —is full of 
ough! AE Eo ee 1 practical ideas you can 


use in planning postwar j 


1 
HY. ereccescccccccccecccs sSNA seccccsecseses B  bousing. You'll want this 
8 book for your file—mail 
im Ce eer eee een See me ee eae = fhe coupon today for your 
free copy. 
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MONTH IN BUILDING 


(Continued from page 136) 





CRITICISM: CARPING 

Among embattled property owners and 
the nation’s tenants there is one firm 
agreement: OPA’s rent control 
gram has held down rents. Late last 
month the Smith Committee wound 
up its much-touted investigation of 
OPA’s rent division, said solemnly 
that “rents on the whole have been 
successfully stabilized and _ inflation- 
ary increases prevented as to this 
element of living costs.” With scarce- 
ly a pause for breath, the Committee 


pro- 


rushed on to charge that, in the only 
sector of its price control program 
universally called effective, OPA has 
exceeded powers granted by Congress. 
discriminated against owners of rental 
property. 

If landlords and their fluent Wash- 
ington spokesmen, whose tale of tribu- 
lations makes good listening to 
bureaucrat-hunting Congressmen, hoped 
for specific recommendations for action 
to ease rent ceilings, they were dis- 
appointed. Only positive proposal was 
that the rent division reduce its na- 
tional force to a skeleton staff. Reason: 
Major work of fixing maximum rents 
has been done: duly constituted courts 
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1. Radiators 


systems. 


4 prop . 


That Homes of the future will be heated by: 
Warm Air 


4. Coils in Floors or Ceiling 


Possibly 
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Nothing unusual in our predications: That’s 
because 
fangled system will obsolete those mentioned 


least for a 


Be vile rs 


available for replacements. 


BURNHAM BOILER CORPORATION | 
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can settle landlord and tenant dis. 
putes. Most of the criticisms were on 
the carping side. Agreed the Commit. 
tee: There is a deplorable tendency 
within OPA to depict landlords as a 
greedy and grasping class, make them 
sit up all night filling out windy ques. 
tionnaires, poke into their private af- 
fairs. Authored in large part by 
New-Dealer Jerry Voorhis (Calif.), the 
charged that: The 
Price Control Act ¢ranted too broad 
discretionary 


ten-page report 


powers to the Admin- 
failed to define this power; 
OPA regulations have conflicted with 
national and local laws; the Rent Di- 
vision has slapped on tight national 
control, made little effort to encourage 
local initiative; red tape has tied up 
appeal machinery; 


istrator, 


rent ceilings are 
set too low in some areas. 


BUILDING BRIEFS 

Test Case. The Federal Public Hous. 
ing Authority need not comply with 
local building codes in constructing 
either permanent or temporary hous- 
ing, according to the recent ruling 
of a U. S. District Court in Phila- 
delphia, first decision of its kind to be 
made in the country. When FPHA 
leased land in Chester, Pa., started to 
build 150 temporary units for Negro 
war workers, the local building inspec- 
tor got a warrant for the arrest of the 
construction superintendent, charged 
that he had failed to obtain a building 
permit, that several sections of Ches- 
ter’s building code had been violated. 
FPHA asked the Department of Jus- 
tice to institute injunctive proceedings 
to prevent blocking of the project, got 
a favorable ruling expected to have 
an effect on procedure in many other 
war centers. Suspicion in Washington 
was that the controversy over compli- 
ance with the local building code 
masked Chester’s real objective: to 
stop building of Negro units on the lo- 
cation selected. 


Materials Leak. Qn paper all builders 
comply circumspectly with NHA-WPB 
regulation of critical materials use, 
but NHA has had an uneasy feeling 
that somewhere between paper and job 
site there are a few leaks. Last month 
NHA tightened its checkup, asked 
FHA field offices to inspect a!l privately 
built war housing. 


Building Baedeckers. WPB issued two 
new guide books to help _ steer 
architects. engineers, builders, around 
the shoals of material shortages. To 
get priority approval, specifications 
must comply with “Critical Construc- 
tion Materials Design Guide” and witb 
“Design Guide for Interior Electric 
Lighting and Wiring for Wartime Con- 
struction.” Copies may be obtained 
from regional WPB offices. 
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